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contains some clear thinking on a familiar topic. ¢ P : , : 
or the narrowing tendency of his work he can bear no 
comparison with those who have been neither stretched nor 
Not to print communications from parties who do not | shortened to any Procrustean bed, but have in them all the 
disclose their identity to the editor is so obviously a safe | individuality with which nature endowed them, plus the 
and just precaution that we cannot disregard it, even in| symmetrical development avhich scholarship bestows. It is 
favor of an acceptable contribution. If ‘“ Radical’ will | the overplus that tells in the formation of a strong, well- 
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ment " a to enjoy them to their full extent. Each mo- | that Biddy’s vote would mean no more than Mike’s, which 
2 Shue @ silent unit of praise, and the is nothing. Mr. Higginson easily proves that Mike’s vote 
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Small separate thanksgivings combined and large, means a good deal more than nothing, and stands plainl for 
. othings = were, grow something very much,”’ three very substantial facts: First, for the fact of Mike’s 
50 that each day’s sum makes a glorious anthem. naturalization, the bit of white paper dropped in the ballot 


= box, proving beyond question Mike’s right of citizenship 
The spirit of hate is the sign of the head’s unwisdom. in the country of his adoption. Secondly, Mike’s vote 
The phrase so often quoted with approval, ‘a good hater,” is stands for political education. This may sound like a satire 
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to the political pessimist of the day, but there is a great | bevetiige. If the removal of that stimulating principle 


truth underlying it which no wise man will deny. 


Lastly, | which excites the brain to drunkeness were also to render 


the Irishman’s vote stands for “ direct influence,’ and Mr. | this valuable but mis-used drug useless for manufacturing 
Higginson is very right when he says that if Biddy’s vote | purposes, what particular design of Providence could be 
would stand for all these things, it would mean a good deal. | traced in it then by the philosophers of the Ingersoll and 
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Garrison school. The question of design in nature is an 


The first annual report of the Relief’ Works, under the’ old one which it is safe to guess philosophy will never quite 


auspices of the society for Kthical Culture, is before us, 
and contains much interesting waterial. 


settle. 


Meantime the thought expressed by the poet, 


Many of our, author of The Cathedral and The Nomades, is a cheering 


readers may not be acquainted with the object and method one to hold: 


of this new charitable enterprise, which is rather poorly de- 
fined in the title. 
nish skilled nursing to the sick poor. Two trained nurses 
are always in the employ of the society and have extended 
valuable services in the direction of their particular calling 
among the unfortunate lower classes. These nurses work 
in connection with the Free Dispensaries of the city, and 
many excellent results, aside from those immediately at- 
tendant thereon, have followed their labors. The Relief 
Works is not identical in character and object with the 
Ethical Society. The latter had the honor to originate and 
set. on foot the new movement, but called upon the represent- 
atives of other societies to assist. The Relief Works has 
been so effective in good works during the single year of its 
existence that its future is no longer matter of doubt. We 
congratulate the society upon the encouraging results of its 
experiment and the community upon this agency of wise 
and helpful charity in its interest. 


The Pulpit Treasury, an attractive monthly published at 
New York in the interest of evangelical pastors, boasts in 
its prospectus of “unchallenged orthodoxy.” This claim is 
well borne out by its contents. We quote in illustration 
from an article by Dorus Clarke, D.D., on “The Alleged 
Progress in Theology”: 3 

Tone up, then, the theological semiharies to the foundation on 
which they were originally based. Tone up the pulpit to the 
Pauline standard. Tone up the pew to the cordial acceptance of 
every article of our Confession. Tone up the children in the 
family and the Sabbath-school by the use of the Catechism, as 
was done a hundred years ago. Take courage, brethren. 

This is “toning up” in dead earnest, but it may not 
prove a tonic after all. It seems to us that the good Doc- 
tor is mixing his standards somewhat. There is that 
in the Catechism that is not in Paul. If we remember 
aright Paul had something to say about “ proving all things 
and holding fast that only which was good,’ and also of 
“forgetting the things that are behind and pressing forward 
to the things that are before.” The backward look is not 
the heroic look. If the brethren are to take courage, let 
the Pulpit Treasury bid them “ go forward!” 

The shallow argument set forth in one of Ingersoll’s witty 
sayings to the effect that if he could have control of the 
universe he would make health catching instead of disease. 
finds repetition in a small work recently published, and en- 
titled Absence of Design in Nature, by Prof. H. D. Garri- 
son, of this city. The Professor thinks the present condi- 
tion of things might be vastly improved by a more uniform 
climate, a more equal distribution of water over the face of 
the globe we inhabit, &c. If the appetizing quality of 
wine and other alcoholic drinks had been replaced by some 
repulsive property the temperance question would be easily 
settled. But the statisticians tell us that fully two-thirds of 
the alcohol manufactured is used in mechanics and not as a 


The Relief Works are designed to fur- | 
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‘*What Nature makes in any mood, 
Is warranted to me for good.’’* 


—  —— oe oe 


The English Unitarian anniversaries which follow closely 
on the heels of our Boston meetings were signalized this 
year by the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Sunday School Society, and the appearance for the first 
time at their annual meetings of the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 
He preached the annual sermon at Unity Church, Islington, 
—a sermon remarkable for the way it brushed aside all the 
miraculous and supernatural elements of the Gospel and 
still insisted on the most personal and ardent loyalty to the 
teaching and example of the man Jesus. Mr. Brooke left 
the Episcopal Church because he had abandoned all belief 
in miracle, and in this sermon he avows his entire rejection 
‘of the miracle element in the Gospel, including the legends 
of the nativity and resurrection.” And still he says: “I 
have no dread of saying that Jesus reached sinlessness. 
He reached it as any one of us may, in all points tempted 
and in all points conquering as aman.” The revelation 
which Jesus brings, upon which he places so much import- 
ance, he declares to be “‘founded on the doctrine of his 
absolute humanity and on the necessary denial of his God- 
head.” The whole meeting must have been one of the 
most significant and hopeful held by the Association for 
many years. So many good things were said that we hope 
some of them will find their way into our columns here- 
after. 


Miss Barton, the worthy standard bearer of the Red 
Cross organization, who even to this time has continued her 
work of ameliorating the suffering and repairing the losses 
caused by the spring floods of the Ohio river, tells the 
story of how she ventured to send fifteen dollars in money 
by the hand of a gentleman to a poor family in Cave-in- 
Rock. A few days later the woman to whom it was sent 
returned with another more destitute than herself, to ask 
whether Miss Barton would care if she divided her money 
with her more suffering sister. This is another illustration 
to prove the truth that the gospel of tenderness finds the 
most heroic exemplification and application in the thought- 
fulness of the poor for the poor. At the close of a sermon 
in which this truth was hinted at, recently delivered in 
Chicago, the preacher was approached by the proprietor of 
one of our brick-yards, who said: ‘“ Your sermon was ex- 
emplified in my brick-yard this week, One of the work- 
men met with a. serious accident, which kept him from his 
work. Thinking his family must be destitute, I thought I 
would start a subscription list among the men, when to my 
humiliation I found that I had been anticipated, that over 
two weeks ago his fellow-laborers had raised him $100, and 
that he and his family were subsisting on their bounty.” 
“In thy face have I beheld the eternal,” said Chevalier 
Bunson to his wife, and in such tenderness as this are the 
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eternal arms of Providence discovered to be underneath the 
suffering. 


The Biennial Report of the Wisconsin Humane Society, 
representing the work of the Society for the two years end- 
ing 1883, is before us—a goodly pamphlet of 64 pages. 
As is often the case in such reports, it contains much more 
food for reflection and spiritual edification than the average 
reader is apt to look for. We must not only read the 
lines, but between the lines, to get an adequate conception 
of the real work done. This truth is so clearly stated in 
the address of President Gordon for 1882 that we summon 
him to speak to our readers: 


You will hear presently an epitome of the work of the Society 
for the past year. You will be told how many wrongs have been 
righted, and how much needless suffering alleviated among the 
lower animals. You will be told in a few sentences how much of 
the misery and vice of society has been lessened or avenged. 
You will be told, in figures, how many children have found in 
this Society protection and foster-care. But nothing can convey 
to your minds the true history of a year’s work, nothing to your 
hearts of the blended joy or woe of the thousand ‘‘ cases’’ coldly 
enumerated in the reports. 

To understand a part of this you must be in the work itself, to 
see and hear what passes in the office of the Society, that clear- 
ing-house of misery; and to understand the whole, you must be 
able to interpret the mute reproach which the brute world has 
for man, the master. You must be able to understand what it is 
to suffer, yet to be unable to complain or to rebel; you must be 
able to endure the horrors of a criel bondage without being able 
to redress your own wrongs. And you must be able to know 
what probably you never can know, viz.: how great an amount 
of privation, disease and torment has to be silently borne by such 
children as fal! into the hands of the dissolute, che vicious, the 
thriftless and the cruel. If, 1 say, you would know what the 
cold and prosaic figures really stand for, which appear in our 
reports of work, you must become, by an experience that is hap- 
pily impossible to you, aware of that which goes on upon the 


shadowed side of the life of this beautiful and hopeful city of 
our adoption. 


In the address for 1883 Mr. Gordon pleads so well for 
the unfortunate that we allow him to speak again to our 
constituency in these columns, as he has done so often and 
so well in person: 


There seem to be no closed avenues for crime; the long thor- 
oughfares of life are lined with the thoughtless and wanton. 
The ery of the children comes to our ears with piercing distinct- 
ness, while the appeal of the suffering brutes is growing each 
year more clear to sensitive minds. An enlightened community 
is always ready to frame and enforce laws for the protection of 
the oppressed; but something much more than law and force is 
necessary before any great amelioration comes about. It con- 
sists in a universal sentiment of regard for all helpless creatures ; 
and ¢hat is the slow result of much practice of individual kind- 
ness. If every one who employs the young would bear them in 
mind, even as if they were his ownefamily, easing them in hours 
and in burdens; if every one who instructs the young would do 
80 with the responsibility resting. upon him of guardianship of 
health, strength and ability, even as if those he teaches were his 
own boys and girls; if every one, who sees with eyes the hun- 
dreds of children whose nursery and school are the street and 
the gutter, would lay upon conscience and heart the charge of 
these unhappy ones, even as if they might be, under other cir- 
cumstances, his own children thus neglected and abused; if the 
work-horses and the cows in the markets, and the cattle in the 
shambles, the stock-yards and the cars, could be made to seem 
like our road-horses and our pets;—if these things could be so 
transposed, what affections could we afford to lavish, what gifts 
of time and thought would we be glad to bestow upon those who 
now are left to the semi-official charity of societies and organiza- 
tion. I hope this meeting will impress you with the need of 
keeping alive our organized work for the care of those who have 
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‘at this time. 


hone to care for them. But 1 do hope that something still higher 
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and nobler may be generated. I hope some of you will go from 
here charged with the solemn responsibility of the individual 
who feels and acts with and for that great, silent throng of suffer- 
ers for whom there seem no saviors of their own kind and kin, 
and towards whom all that is patient and loving in humanity 
should joyfully turn. 

We hope that many of our readers will send to the office 
of this Society, 451 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
a copy of this report, which is the most complete and sug- 
gestive of its kind that we have ever seen. It is a good 
hand-book to the humanities of to-day, and on every page 
a conscience not wholly hardened will read the rebuking 
words “‘Go thou and do likewise.”’ 


Nature finds its spring in June in this latitude, not 
simply because May-day with its blossoms and birds comes 
always a month tardy, but because all the colleges, public 
schools and academies empty out their rejuvenating forées 
“The sweet girl graduate,” the ambitious 
seniors of law, medicine and divinity schools, and the con- 
stantly increasing number of young men and women that 
step into hife’s arena from our college platforms in the 
month of June, make the very air redolent with hopeful- 
ness. The climate, made intense with political agitation 
and stifling with business cares and anxiety, is modified by 
the generous view of life, that large expression of faith in the 
future and, in the main, that ennobling estimate of what a 
life should be which these young people give to us in this 
month. Much of the prevalent criticism of educational 
systems and methods falls during the month of June, for 
we are forced to recognize that even our defective schools 
do give to the nation an increasing number of earnest young 
men and women. Without this wholesome infusion of tonic 
into the blood of the nation it would would soon fall into 
decrepitude and senility. Young blood is better than old, 
and the. graduating class generally represents more public 
zeal and fervor than the faculty that bestows the honors. 
We know of no better evidence of waning powers than a 
cold distrust of youth. We welcome into the fields of the 
world’s battle line the young men and women of the grad- 
uating classes of 1884, and claim the privilege of joining 
the general hand-shaking, the significance of which we will 
let Miss Mary Mixer, the valedictorian of the graduating 
class of the Women’s Medical College of this city, interpret 
for us and her many associates: 

How wonderful these hands of ours are, with their power of 
expression, delicacy of touch and countless motions. In all the 
animal world man alone possesses a hand with such various 
uses, and in man only is the thumb so placed that it can touch 
any part of each finger. This enables us to grasp objects of in- 
numerable shapes, and with the thirty-four distinct muscles con- 
nected with the hand we can move it in any direction and with 
surprising rapidity, such is the mechanical perfection of arrange- 
ment. But the special function of the hand is the organ of 
touch, one of the five powers by which we learn our relation to 
the external world. In the animal kingdom the sense of touch 
is universal, existing in the lowest forms of life. Animals can 
live without sight, hearing, taste and smell, but this sense of 
touch seems a necessary condition of their existence. Although 
present in every portion of the body, it is especially developed | 
in the hand, and this is explained by the greater number of 
nerve endings found here. The fingers are not, however, the 
most sensitive part to pain. If they were they would be useless 


as organs of touch. Think of the pressure expended on the 
fingers and palms as a man lifts a heavy weight; yet the tissues 
are so tough and elastic as to bear this without injury. 

In the educational world two subjects have received much 
attention in recent years, the Kindergarten and Manual Training 
In each the development of the hand is a prominent 
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feature. It has been well said, ‘Skilled labor is embodied 
thought,—thought that houses, feeds and clothes mankind.’’ 
President Eliot, of Harvard, once said that the highest educa- 
tion was that which‘Zave one the fullest and most accurate use 
of his mother tongue. A director of a large Manual Training 
School modifies this by claiming that the highest and most lib- 
eral education is that which, besides cultivating most fully the 
powers of thought, gives one full commaud of all the arts of ex- 
pression, and defines the function of a Manual Training School 
to be to teach verbal expression by language, literature, etc.; 
pictorial expression by mechanical and pen drawing, and lastly 
te teach the cunning fingers the wonderful power and use of 
tools, and aim at nothing less than a mastery of the fundamental 
mechanical processes. The great desire in early infancy—second 
only to the craving for motion in general—is to use the hands. 
Our Kindergartens, following this hint of Nature, connect all 
instruction with the use of the hands. So, while not neglecting 
the other senses, these little people are taught to build with 
cubes, oblongs, sticks and lentils, to weave, in fact to express by 
doing with the hands, rather than by language, which comes 
with later years. The surgeon can do nothing without the hands. 
Our professors have told us that the finger is in many instances 
the best of instruments. The diagnosis of disease will often de- 
pend on the degree of accuracy with which we are able to see 
through the ends of our fingers. Gesture helps the orator and 
the actor, but not less does it help us in our daily life, though 
we often use it unconsciously. Delsarte aimed to establish a 
scientific basis for this dramatic art, basing his rule on natural 
methods. The custom of hand-shaking is nearly universal 
among civilized people as a token of friendship and good-will. 
What the physiological action of this is we can hardly explain, 
but we all know that it is a token of genuine friendship. To-day 
especially do‘we who separate realize the true and loving mean- 
ing of this grasp of each other's hands. 


A QUAKER TRACT RACK. 


While waiting for the tardy appearance of the members 
of an important committee at the Athenzeum building the 
other day we spent our time in studying a modest tract 
rack of the Central Meeting of Friends, which meets in 
this building each First Day. The rack was made of Japan- 
ned tin, and was similar to those sometimes seen at railroad 
depots, made to hold the various time-tables to be distrib- 
uted. On the front of the case was a neat but clearly 
printed invitation to the visitor to help himself to anything 
found therein, but also a word of caution as to. wasting. 
The contents interested us, and offered suggestions which 
we think our Publication Committee will do well to follow, 
in some respects, in their Unity Mission and Church- Door 
Pulpit. There was a certain number of the stereotyped 
_ tracts, doctrinal in manner and conventional in form, which 
by a strange, instinctive impulse we found ourselves ignor- 
ing or overlooking; but a large part of the stock on exhibit 
that day were leaflets, little five or six inch slips, printed in 
ordinary newspaper column measure and only on one side. 
The matter was as non-theological. 

We notice a generous use of poetry. Leaflet number 5 
issued by the Central Meeting contained Longfellow’s 
“ Resignation,” that tender classic to the afflicted, and noth- 
ing more. No.8 contained Bullfinch’s hymn on “A filic- 
tion,’ which begins with 

‘‘ Father, when, o’er our trembling hearts, 
Doubts, shadows, gathering brood.”’ 


Nos. 2 and 3 consisted of simple but effective little poems, 
breathing the immortal hope. Refreshing and suggestive 
as tracts of this kind were to us, we were most interested 
in a similar series of slips published by the Temperance 


six-stanza appeal, entitled “‘What are we going to do?” of 
which we print the first stanza : 


What are we going to do, sweet friends, 
In the year that is to come, 

To baffle that fearful cause of death 
Whose messenger is rum? 

Shall we fold our hand and bid him pass 
As he passed before, 

Leaving his deadly poisoned draught, 
At every unbarred door? 


No. 9 is a neat pocket answer to the man who, although 
frequently in need of a glass of beer and quite regularly 
taking something, still confidently asserts that he has never 
been “the worse for drink.” We clip from the clippings: 
Of one thing the young man may be sure, his native and nor- 
mal forces should require no other stimulus than the knowledge 
of what he has to do and the desire to accomplish it. If his 
powers are languid, and if he confesses that he needs artificial 
stimulants, he is already on the wrong side of the line. He is 
the ‘‘ worse for drink.”’ He has enervated his natural strength 
by a foreign and factitious aid, and has entailed upon himself an 
apparent necessity to which his better judgment may yield till 
the power of resistance is lost. 

11 and 12 is a suggestive bit of book-posting, two sums 
for a temperance arithmetic, one of which we will slightly 
condense for the benefit, we hope, of some young man: 


Money spent for— 
Amount per year. 


Three beers a day, at 5C............ccecceeeeseeeseeesees $54 75 
Three cigars ‘ age ee RE oan es AE Re OE Ee TET 54 75 
Billiards, per week, at 75C.........ccccseeeeesescceeesee OD OO 
Other evil or useless expenses reasonably sure 
to follow, say........... jowpeneesevecarersnecsoshevene: 50 OO $198 50 


These expenditures also produce a cloudy brain, lean purse 
and a reputation that is always suspicioned, when positions of 
profit or responsibility are open to applicants. 

The money might be better spent for— 


More and better clothing..............ccccsesseseseeeees $75 OO 
Books, lectures and education...........ccccceeseeees 50 OO 
a OE Oe POG BOE ciintntiinscncnncesesvecsiiccesssnn 73 50 $198 50 


Young men using or saving money this way show a nerve, 
judgment and wisdom that will be appreciated sooner or later to 
their gain. 

A clerk in a wholesale establishment in this city was complain- 
ing of his small salary ($60 per month), declared that he was 
not able to live and dress decently upon that sum. He bought 
the most inexpensive food at the marKet, and paid 45 cents for 
what was evidently intended for his family dinner and break- 
fast. The same evening our correspondent says he saw this same 
man invite three men to drink with him at the bar of a promi- 
nent hotel, where he paid 60 cents for whisky without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation or a word of complaint. How many such men 
are there in Chicago? 


This same lesson is put in rhyme in another leaflet, and 
though the anonymous bit is going the rounds in other 
papers, we reprint it entire for the gospel it contains : 

THE TW@ WORKERS. 


Two workers in one field 
Toiled on from day to day ; 
Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
With the same blue sky above, 
The same green earth below, 
One soul was full of love, 
The other full of woe. 


One leaped up with the light, 
With the soaring of the lark; 
One felt it ever night, 
For his soul was ever dark. 
One heart was hard as stone, 
One heart was ever gay, 
One worked with many a groan, 
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One whistled all the day. 
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One had a flower-clad cot 
Beside a merry mill, 
Wife and children near the spot, 
Made it sweeter, fairer still ; 
One a wretched hovel had, 
Full of discord, dirt and din,— 


No wonder he seemed mad, : 


Wife and children starved within. 


Still they worked in the same field, 
Toiling on from day to day, 

Both had the same hard labor, 
Both had the same small pay. 
But they worked not with one will, 
The reason let me tell,— 
Lo! the one drank at the still, 
And the other at the well. 


We intend to make other visits to this tract rack and 
may give our readers further reports. We are bound to 
state in conclusion that notwithstanding the practical value 
of the matter it contains, it, like some other tract racks we 
have seen, displayed an untidiness and neglect in its ar- 
rangement that was unquakerlike. 


—_— — -———— — —— oe 


THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM. 


Mrs. Melusina Fay Peirce’s work on “ Co-operative 
Housekeeping” brings up once more one of the momentous 
and ever present problems of the times, of all times. Start- 
ing out with clear cut and distinct lines of diffence between 
the sexes in ways, means, motives and methods, it states that 
man works co-vperatively and systematically while woman, 
like the savage, plods along without co-operation or system, 
hence all her complexity, perplexity and failure. Now while 
our daughters are often the “ father’s own child” in tempera- 
ment, feature, complexion and mental endowment; while 
the son is as often “so very like his mother,’’ we must be 
excused if we do not accept this as an incontrovertible and 
immutable fact. Nor can we admit that woman's work alone 
is chaotic, imperfect and inefficient—look at the financial 
and political life of the country, where woman has certainly 
had little or no direct influence. Surely housekeeping is 
not ina more deplorable state than finances and _ politics. 
No! the same general motives, loves, longings and aspirations 
impel both to active effort. 

Mrs. Peirce’s first move in the direction of co-operative 
housekeeing she insists must be a co-operative store, which 
she informs us cannot be managed by men because “ men 
are the natural earners and accumulators of the world,” but 
must be organized and officered by women who are “ being 
already supported by their husbands and fathers in their 
own homes,’ and would not therefore require much of a 
salary. Here we take issue. We don’t believe in women 
“who are supported by their husbands and fathers.” Every 
wife should be her husband’s partner in a very real way. 
She should know his financial relations and condition ; it is 
not necessary that she should be burdened with petty de- 
tails, but she ought to know and have a certain intelligent 
and sympathetic relation to his business life. Thus she 
would be able to give him quiet at home, when most per- 
plexed and tired, to adapt expenses to income, and in many 
ways lighten the tension on him.. It would be not only her 
duty, but her delight. Too many men, from a mistaken 
tenderness, thus deny themselves and defraud their wives. 
Too few realize that marriage is a sacred partnership where 
each is to labor for the best interests of both, and “support” 
isa word which has no relation to their mutual lives. Every 


daughter ought, from an early day, to realize that she is an 
individual with individual responsibilities and must lean on 
no one for support, but render a just equivalent for benefits 
received. Her relations to her parents should be those of 
mutual helpfulness. She should be a junior partner in the 
home whose watchword should be reciprocity. Although 
we would by no means disparage outside interests and indi- 
vidual service and helpfulness, still even more sacredly than 
in a business partnership this family firm should feel bound 
to allow nothing to interfere with the highest, noblest and 
best well being of the company. As the husband’s and 
father’s first duty is to his family, so is that of wife and 
child, for sons should hold the same relation that daughters 
do. Again, while we believe in volunteer and hearty co- 
operation in all good work, still in anything where a large 
amount of time and energy, whether mental or physical, is 
required of one or a few, especially if there be a monetary 
gain, in all justice and honor there should be equitable re- 
muneration. Great as is our admiration of the noble souls 
who are willing to give their lives for a good cause, still 
greater is our contempt for those who are willing to ask the 
sacrifice for their own aggrandizement. The illustration of 
woman’s ability to co-operate—her success in church fairs— 
is certainly unfortunate. Our author says that woman is suc- 
cessful in these and she thinks “it would require no more 
business talent and /ess ingenuity’’ to run a co-operative store. 
The average church fair is so proverbial for its dishonesty, 
its traps to catch a penny, its ingenious frauds, its utter dis- 
regard of all business dignity and integrity, that if there is 
not the widest difference between these two—then we 
“oh save us!” We also deny that the greed and selfishness 
of most co-operative movements is due to sex. All the 
vices, great and small, are pretty fairly balanced, and selfish- 
ness enters more or less largely into the human compound. 
Like every other vice it is such because it springs from a 
force not properly cultured, pruned, directed, and is fatal 
to all co-operative effort—housekeeping included, where the 
earnest, energetic, frugal woman invariably finds herself 
sacrificed to the self-indulgent shirk. 

The housekeeping problem is certainly a serious one. 
But the common cry of its growing more and more perplex- 
ing and difficult is questionable. The time has been when 
to the housework now devolving on the ordinary housewife 
was added that of spinning, weaving, knitting, dress-making 
and tailoring for the family. Indeed women were not only 
housekeepers but manufacturers also. We have been shown, 
with reasonable pride, by old ladies, fine table and bed linen 
that they had pulled, hackled, spun, woven and bleached 
when girls as part of their wedding outfit, have seen pieces 
of the “full-cloth” they had manufactured and made into 
wearing apparel for husband and sons. Then there was 
muslin embroidery, ruffles to hem and overcast, no end 
of “hem-stitch,” hand-made lace and hand-wrought lace, 
embroidery in silk and embroidery in wool. There 
were wines, jellies, jams, preserves, pickles and fruit- 
drying. Of cooking there was no end. Oh, don’t. sigh for 
the dear old days of nothing to do. Women then as now 
had their longings, their aspirations, their struggles and 
strivings for the higher and nobler. They had too their 
depressions, their heartaches, their vanities. As now they 
were human—full of human weaknesses and human nobility. 
But with all this ocean of work many of them did m 
to acquire considerable culture and make for themselves a 
place in the hearts and history of coming generations. 


Then as now, it was not the woman of the most leisure who 
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was the most proficient or efficient. These energetic, over- 
worked mothers of ours were often clear-headed, far-sighted 
women who stood shoulder to shoulder with their husbands, 
struggling into the day of better things, bequeathing to their 
children active, energetic wills, vigorous intellects, sound 
bodies and strength of purpose. This was their compensa- 
tion. Mrs. Peirce instances Luther’s wife and Lady Wash- 
ington as rare housekeepers who made home a delight and 
‘were able to enter into the ennobling labors of their hus- 
bands. Don’t imagine for a moment that they are rare 
examples, or that housekeeping is incompatible with other 
interests. The mistress of a well ordered home is usually 
much more familiar with the literary and philanthropic in- 
terests about her than the woman who is ever seeking a 
“Joftier mission’ or moaning over her “ absorbing house- 
hold drudgery!” Look at Harriet Martineau with her 
numerous other enterprises, housekeeping and needle-work 
her pastime, at Mary Somerville with all her wealth of wis- 
dom and literary work an efficient housekeeper, model host- 
ess, exquisite needlewoman ; and the list might be drawn out 
long with the names of notable women, even our own Mar- 
garet Fuller, who has been long looked upon by a majority 
as only a woman of words—a wonderful talker, to be sure, 
still only a talker. We learn on closer inquiry that she mixed 
her reading and drawing with the active household duties 
devolving upon the eldest daughter and sister. There can 
be no question that out of this experience came wisdom 
and strength. Over-worry is a more fruitful cause of break- 
down than over-work. “The Lord loveth a_ cheerful 
giver.’ Yes, and a cheerful worker. 


The most serious perplexity in this problem is the inef.- 
ficient way our daughters are allowed to grow up. No wo- 
man is fit to take upon herself the responsibilities of wife 
and mother who cannot, if need be, minister to the wants 
of her family. Sour bread, badly cooked food, a disorderly 
house, are undoubtedly fruitful sources of domestic infelicity 
which eventually culminate in divorce, suicide or crime. 
More men and boys are driven to the saloons for pastime 
from these than from any other one cause. The woman 
who can herself wash, iron, mend, make and bake is mis- 
tress of the situation. If a servant is ignorant she can 
teach her. If careless, a tearful “ It’s just my luck, ma’am,”’ 
don’t account for the trouble, and the maid soon finds 
she must raise her standard of service or find a fresh field 
where the credulity of ignorance can be imposed upon. 

Unquestionably there is great need of simplifying and 
systematizing our present method of housekeeping. It 
should never be “my housekeeping,’ but “ our home life.” 
Isn't there a difference? House—cold, stiff, right-angled ; 
keeping custody. Home—cosy, comfortable, social ; life— 
vitality. Let us avail ourselves of all the outside aids pos- 
sible to lighten and brighten this work and reduce the ex- 
pense and friction, but do avoid the antagonistic attitude, 
the down-trodden and oppressed sensation. If we were to 
undertake the man’s work in life methinks ere long we'd 
exclaim with Imogen, 


‘¢] see a man’s life is a tedious one.’’ 


With all the talk of machinery and co-operation, in what 
department in life is man’s work “a simple routine,” unless 
we get down to the ditch-digger? Man has his burdens, 
business perplexities, domestic anxieties, hopes and strife for 
the future of self, wife and children. Life is a struggle to 


life, our children, owr home, our country—and “ our Father 


in Heaven.” Life, labor, love and the struggle for existence 
belong neither to the one sex nor the other, but to humani- 
ty, and co-operation must enter into and hold a large place 
in our future. But it should begin by the co-operation of 
husband and wife, of* parent and child, of brother and 
sister, of mistress and maid. Then, and not till then, will 
we be prepared to enter into a more extended and general 
co-operation with the world outside of our little home. 

8. C. LL. J. 


Contributed and Selected. 


A ROUNDEL. 


The sun was shining, as my Love passed by, 
Although from clouds of chill, autumnal grey 
The rain had fallen drearily all day, 


And sobbing winds moaned through the tree tops high. 


"Twas like a dream, for afterwards the sky 

Still lowered with clouds that would not break away. 
Why do you smile, my friend, because I say 

The sun was shining as my Love passed by ? 


That sudden gleam of sunlight, sweet and shy, 
Was like my Love herself, who would not stay, 
But changed at once November into May. 
You smile again—in sooth, I care not why, 
The sun was shining as my Love passed by. 
cE. Bw. M. 


HOW TO READ THE BIBLE.—I. 


At first glance it might seem that after the great results 
of German and Dutch scholarship have been made accessi- 
ble and popular by such writers as Sunderland, Chadwick 
and Knappert, and in the Bible for Learners, there would be 
little if anything more to say, as to the manner in which 
we are to approach and read the Bible. The sum of the 
whole matter is, as the case now stands, that for every free 
mind the Bible is no longer a book sui generis—is no longer 
a miraculous production—the one and only perfect creation 
of God on earth, to be looked upon with exceptional awe and 
adoration ; but it was naturally evolved in the history of 
the race ; it isa part of the literature of the world; a record 
of the external and spiritual life of the Hebrew le ; 
to be interpreted by the same rules, to be studied by the 
same methods that we apply to other records and histories 
and books. 

We regard it as a great step in the line of impartial 
study, a great escape from dogmatic bondage, to be able to 
say this in our day, clearly and emphatically. And it ia 
great step. Nothing that I know of in the religious history 
of these times has so great significance, as that so many 
persons are saying this of the one book which has for so 
many centuries been excepted from the ordinary rules of 
thought and criticism. Yet it may be well to remember that 
the great German scholar and divine, John Semler—said 
this more than a hundred years ago; that the principle has 
been recognized by many scholars since ; but the application 


man and woman alike. What helps the one helps the 
other. Thereis no divided interest. It is our some our 


has not been easy. Even those who are as liberal and free 
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as we believe ourselves to be, as little bound by the tradi- 
tions of orthodoxy, inherit certain biases, or insensibly fall 
into habits of interpretation which clearly vindicate the 
rule we profess to Accept. We allow ourselves frequently 
to adopt false methods in the reading of all literature. We 
over-refine and philosophize, where these things are out of 
place. A story, or a poem, or a prophecy is looked upon 
as an enigma to be solved. We are possessed by the de- 
mon of ingenious explanation. Language is corrupted. 
Plain speech is made uncertain or endowed with profound 
thoughts never dreamed of by its authors. We look for 
double meaning, hidden senses—we allegorise with Origen 
or Swedenborg or Olshausen. We dogmatize with Tertul- 
lian and Vincent and Pusey. We moralize with Woolston 
and Kant and Schleiermacher. We rationalize with Eich- 
horn and Paulus and Hugh Miller. We mythologize with 
Volney and Strauss, with Cox and Coldziher, until we 
are aS far from any simple, natural use of the Bible narra- 
tive, as if John Semler’s perfect maxim had never been 
heard of. It would not be difficult, I fancy, to point out 
preachers and scholars in the liberal church whom these 
names fairly typify—very likely the unconscious represen-_ 
tatives of these several schools. Perhaps, indeed, there is 
no one of us who is not in danger of drifting into one or 
another of these one-sided ways of regarding the Scriptures. 

To illustrate what | mean, take the miracles of the Bible 


—whether of the Old Testament or of the New Testament— 
those that you accept or those that you reject; how many 
can read these supernatural stories without reading out of 
them all their supernatural meaning? That is, how many 
can take them as they stand; read them in the simple, art- 
less spirit in which they were related and written and cred- 
ited when the Bible first became a cherished history or a 
sacred book ;—without mental reservation or a certain labo- 
rious friction of thought, or even going off into rationalizing 
expositions—almost as if something of that sort were nec- 
essary to justify the selection of the narrative, if not to 
save the reader from misunderstanding and contempt. 
we cannot do this, we are not yet free. We do not then 
apply the rule of uniform interpretation—of reading the 
Bible as we would read other books. And just in propor- 
tion as we fail here, we fuil to perceive its highest beauties, 
and to derive its greatest benetits where they are to be had. 
Just so long and so far as the Bible is chiefly suggestive of 
the philosophic thought or the scientific doubts of our times, 
keeping up a constant conflict in the understanding as we 
read, we must utterly fail to find in it the moral and spiritual 
influences and poetical treasures, which are its best legacy 
to the world. Of course there are many portions of the 
Bible which have no religious lessons to teach. It is no 
plenum of inspiration or divine truth. There is also a cer- 
tain value to the intellect in the multitude of speculations, 
doctrines and theories, whether true or false, that have been 
deduced from it. But the main proposition remains un- 
affected, that to interpret this great collection, to appreciate 
its wealth of sacred worth, we have got to transport our- 
selves to the standpoint of the several authors, and permit 
ourselves, as fur as possible, to see with the eyes and hear 
with the ears and understand with the minds of the men— 
not of the nineteenth century—but of those far-off ages. 
But before we can correct the erroneous tendencies which 
have been mentioned, it will be necessary to define what we 
mean by the Bible, and what by Interpretation. We mean 
by the Bible the book as it is—substantially as we find it, 
as it has generally been received in the Jewish and Chris- 
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tian Churches, and as it is likely to remain. We do not 
mean some book that existed before the Bible; nor any 
writings like the book of Jasher or the Logia of Matthew, 
or any vague or uncertain sayings like the “ten words” of 
Moses, or merely germinal facts or ideas, out of which this 
vast literature has been developed. Nor do we mean any 
possible book, which may exist in some far off future, 
springing up out of the ruins of the one we have, or essen- 
tially different from it. We take the simple, popular idea 
as in the main the correct one. The Bible in its perfected, 
fully developed form—the received or canonical writings 
are alone the Bible. 

What is Interpretation, then? Strictly speaking it is 
the act of finding out and setting forth, not what some pos- 
sible book may mean, but what this book means. We = 
properly read the Bible when we show forth not how mu 
it can be made to mean by reading into it all the theories 
of modern thought, or how Uittle it can be made to mean 
by reading out of it everything that is not pagan or pre- 
historic, but what it does mean. And it means what it 
meant to those who spoke and wrote and listened to the 
language as we have it. Nor has Scripture many meanings, 
as some think, seeing it put toso many uses: it has but one 
meaning, or we may as well give up the whole matter to 
confusion. Prof. Stuart of Andover, who clearly saw the 
evil of admitting any “hidden or mystic or second sense,” 
said, “ every book is fully interpreted when the exact mind 
of the writer is unfolded.” Prof. Jowett in his fine essay 
on interpretation says, “ It may be laid down that Serip- 
ture has one meaning,—the meaning which it had to the 
mind of the Prophet or Evangelist who first uttered or 
wrote to the hearers or readers who first received it.” (KE. 
& R. 417.) And ina widely different school, Cardinal 
Wiseman declares that “the true meaning of a word or 
phrase is that which was attached to it at the time when 
the person whom we interpret wrote or spoke.” Havang 
now cleared the way, let us seek to apply this principle— 
the only correct rule of interpretation—in a few cases. 
Surely we, of all men, free as we claim to be in thought— — 
little as we bind up the fate of religion with the letter of 
Scripture, can afford to be fearless in the application of a ra- 
tional rule. Probably the time never has been until this age 
of advanced and advancing criticism, when we could so con- 
sistently and thoroughly adopt and test this perfectly just and 
natural method. Let us now as far as possible be consist- 
ant, and if we are, | am convinced that we should be found 
doing justice to very many orthodox interpreters of the first 
rank, whom heretofore we have been little disposed to listen 
to, because their conclusions drawn from Scripture clashed 
with ours drawn from science and reason. 

JOHN C. LEARNED. 


[ act for, talk for, live for this world now, 

As this world calls for action, life and talk— 

No prejudice to what next world may prove, 
Whose new laws and requirements my best pledge 
To observe then, is that I observe these now, 
Doing hereafter what I do meanwhile. 

Let us concede (gratuitously though) 

Next life relieves the soul of body, yields 

Pure spiritual enjoyments: well, my friend, 
Why lose this life in the meantime, since its use 
May be to make the next life more intense? 


—Robert Browning. 
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RABIA.—IV. 


Round holy Rabia’s suffering bed 

The wise men gathered gazing gravely ; 
“Daughter of God,’ the younger said ; 

“ Endure thy Father’s chastening bravely. 
They who have steeped their souls in prayer, 

Can every pain and anguish calmly bear.” 
She answered not, but turned away, 

Yet not sorrowfully nor sadly : 
‘Daughter of God,” the eldest said, 

“Sustain thy Father's chastening gladly : 
They who have learned to pray aright, 

From pain’s dark well draw up delight.” 


Then she spoke out: “ Your words are fair; 
But QO! the truth hes deeper still ! 
[ know not when absorbed in prayer, 
Measure or pain, or good or ill: 
They who God's face can understand 
Feel not the motions of his hand.” 
—The Platonist. 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCES OF LUCRETIA MOTT. 


The name of Lucretia Mott is so conspicuously identified 
with the anti-slavery movement, that the excellent service 
which she rendered the cause of rational religion is neither 
so well recognized nor understood as it deserves to be. Much 
valuable information’ is gained in the recently published 
biography of Mrs. Mott and her husband, concerning the 
religious development of her character, and the influence 
which she exerted over many thoughtful minds. The same 
animating principles of love of justice and freedom which 
led her to adopt the black man’s cause as her own, under- 
laid her entire character and life work. All her thoughts 
and labors were directed to the end of helping rid the world 
of false belief and cruel practice. Her name, though of 
smaller rank than Ware’s, Channing’s and Parker’s, is yet 
fit, in its stainless devotion to the highest trust, to be placed 
beside theirs among the great thought liberators of the 
age. James Mott, whose personality was composed of 
traits less striking, but no less worthy than his wife’s, was 
_ among the earliest disciples of Elias Hicks, whose apostolic 
mission Lucretia was more slow to recognize. This seems 
the more strange, as Mrs. Mott’s intellectual tendencies were 
always of a radical order, but her biographer hints that it 
may have been for this reason, having already reached the 
point where she saw the obstacles imposed in all sectarian 
bonds, that she hesitated to make the first change, sympa- 
thizing with the liberal-minded Friend who still remained in 
orthodox fellowship on the ground that it was not worth 
while getting up to move so short a distance. 

The life-long experience in petty theological persecution 
which followed the withdrawal of Mr. and Mrs. Mott 
from the older organization of Friends, and their public 
adoption of a more liberal faith, repeats an old chapter in 
the history of the world’s religious progress. It also illus- 
trates anew the likeness of human nature under the varions 
aspects of creed and social theory, and shows that stubborn- 
ness of judgment and spiritual pride often take the place of 


worldly fashion. Both husband and wife bore the trials of 
separation from old friends and interests, misunderstanding 
and false report with native dignity and patience, the noble 
forbearance of lofty minds who see beyond the present, and 
are content to sink all personal matters in other and higher 
ends. 

Lucretia Mott was twenty-five years old when she com- 
menced preaching, her first public utterance taking the form 
of a prayer. We discover no signs of spiritual precocity in 
her character as a child, which was of a healthy type marked 
by strong conscientiousness of purpose. She is described as 
an an “active child and quick-tempered,’ and of herself 
she said afterward, what we may believe of most children, 
“T loved the good,—and tried to do right.” 

‘Playing meeting” is an amusement common to all child- 
hood, and it must have been a funny sight to see a group of 
little Quaker maidens, dressed in sober gray, with the three- 
cornered handkerchief pinned decorously over the shoulders, 
sitting in solemn stillness together waiting for the “ Spirit.” 
On one of these occasions a case of “ Discipline” was brought 
up, which Lucretia and one of her mates were appointed to 
take in charge. The business was conducted with com- 
mendable gravity and dispatch, and reported upon as fol- 
lows, in the drawling monotone adopted from their elders: 
“ Friends, we have visited Tabitha Field, and we labored 
with her, and we think we mellowed her—some.”’ 

The interest which Mrs. Mott came to take in the slavery 
question began while she was yet a school-girl, and it was 
her espousal of the unpopular emancipation cause, quite as 
much as her liberal religious opinions, which alienated her 
husband and herself from the great body of Friends. The 
motives of selfish expediency were found active here as else- 
where in allaying interest in the cause of justice. The 
preaching of the young woman Lucretia Mott was discoun- 
tenanced for two reasons, the strong practical tendency of 
the preacher to choose her subject from the pressing moral 
issues of the day, and the greater currency given in her 
speaking to the dangerous doctrines of the Hicksites. She 
did not always find the needed support and encouragement 
among the brethren of the new faith, and not many years 
elapsed before she felt compelled to own her disappointment 
in these new relations. Henceforth she became more a 
guide and consoler to herself in the difficult matters of 
doctrine and conduct. Her mind was governed by the 
instinct of pure rationalism, “truth for authority, not 
authority for truth,’ becoming her chosen motto. She 
retained an attitude of soul both fearless and reverent in 
the discussion of the great religious themes of the day. Her 
mind was essentially practical, and took no pleasure in 
unraveling theological subtleties. On many subjects she 
thought perhaps more clearly than profoundly, a fault to be 
readily excused in an age of which mental clearness was not 
the most distinguishing characteristic. 

It was in 1831 that she made acquaintance with the 
writings of Channing, being particularly impressed with a 
passage on the sense of duty, which was found treasured 
away among other favorite extracts after her death. “I 
shall ever rejoice that we had the privilege of friendship and 
close converse with Dr. Channing,” she writes at the time 
of his death, which she pronounces a “world’s loss.” She 
urges her sister to procure a copy of Parker's memorable 
discourse, which to her is “full of faith inthe ground-work 
of all religion.” She speaks of the keener relish she took 


the professed virtues of meekness and charity in the breast 
covered with Quaker garb as well as in that arrayed in more 


in the Scriptures after reading this sermon, but she cannot 


make the daily reading of this book a religious rite in the 
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family, ‘adopting a peculiar tone and style of pronuncia- 
tion—all the ed terminations full.” <A visit of Parker's is 
described, “‘who was one of us immediately and so agree- 
able,”’ and his final loss mourned in words of sincerest sor- 
row as one of a “succession of melancholy deaths thinning 
our anti-slavery ranks.” The story of the meeting between 
Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton at the famous World’s conven- 
tion held in London in 1840, has been repeated many times. 
The latter, trained in Calvinism, was troubled by many 
religious doubts and perplexities, and sought counsel of her 
new friend, who reassured her by pointing eut the differ- 
ence between the sentiment of religion, “a natural human 
experience, common to all well-organized minds,” and human 
speculations on the same, which vary in every clime and 
age. ‘Noone knows any more of what lies beyond our 
sphere of action than thou and I, and we know nothing.” 
This distinction between theology and religion she kept 
clearly in mind and strove to impress upon others, and all 
speculations upon the nature and being of Divinity ended 
in Job's question, softened by the assurance that “ violated 
law brings its penalty,” and that “He causes all his good- 
ness to pass before us.” 

()ther eminent testimony as to the value of her influence 
is given by William Lloyd Garrison. “If the theological 
dogmas which | once regarded as essential, | now repudiate 
as absurd and pernicious, | am largely indebted to James 
and Lucretia Mott for the change,” he wrote in the Lib- 
erator. Speaking of a discussion with her on Old Testa- 
ment inspiration, and the question put by him concerning her 
disposition of the statements of the Lord’s commands to 
Moses and Joshua to wage wars of extermination, her reply 
was most simple and convincing: ‘I can more easily 
believe that man is fallible than that God is changeable.” 

She reads the life of Blanco White, ‘my loved ultra 
author,’ as she afterwards describes him, recommending the 
work to all her friends, especially to those seeking informa- 
tion of the broader faith it so signally illustrates. In 1859 
a new Visitor is welcomed to their home—Robert Collyer, 
whose conversion to the cause of immediate emancipation 
was the direct result of a glowing speech from Mrs. Mott, 
which made me for one, he says, “throw up my hands and 
say ‘You are right. Henceforth [ fight under this banner.’ ” 

In closing a letter to a friend in 1847 she asks if he has 
heard of the “great step taken by the Unitarian convention 
in graciously permitting a woman to speak.” The woman 
was herself, whom Dr. Furness introduced to the convention 
in a few friendly words. But her appearance before such 
an heretical body “made quite a stir in our Zion,” she writes, 
and increased prejudiced sentiment against her. The address 
delivered on this occasion was made up of an argument in 
favor of practical Christianity, and an exhortation to the 
clergyman before her to continue the good fight they had 
begun against established errors. 

When that notable work, Essays and Reviews, came out, 
she read it with the rest of the thinking world, expressing 
her surprise that it should create such a sensation, “when 
William Furness had preached such doctrines these thirty 
years.” 
_ In 1867 she attended the first meeting of the Free Relig- 
lous Association, and was among the founders of the new 
organization, and one of its earnest supporters up to the 
time of her death. It was in accordance with her wish that 
a certain clause in the preamble to the constitution, which 
defined one of the objects of the association to be the “scien- 


study of the religious nature or element in man—the ever- — 
present Divine inspiration.” She objected to the first expres- — 
sion because it seemed to indicate a desire or purpose to 
define or “find out” God, an objection slightly tinged with 
hyper-criticism, and equally applicable to the phrase used in 
exchange. 

Mrs. Mott's religious growth presents no marked or vio- 
lent contrasts of belief, but rather a gradually widening and 
deepening conviction of the immutable harmony and benefi- 
cence of the universe. Happy the nature which is thus 
permitted to grow in the order of a quiet unfolding. 
Lucretia Mott's portrait shows us a face strong and mas- 
sive in outline, softened with lines of tender womanly grace, — 
the index to a character remarkable for its unusual blending — 
of sweetness and strength, high courage to bear all a martyr’s 
pains in the cause of justice and truth, combined with a 
spirit of unfailing good-will toward all the children of men. 
That was a touching incident which occurred during one 
of the last years of her life, when being asked to say a few 
words at some public meeting she rose torespond. Most of 
those present being unable to see her, a voice cried “‘ Go into 
the pulpit,” and as she ascended the stairs some one began — 
to sing “Nearer my God to Thee,’ the whole audience imme- 
diately joining in the refrain. No words could more fit- 
tingly describe the life and character of such a woman than 
the opening line to the world’s favorite hymn. “Her life 
was ordered by divine laws, not by human opinions and 
customs,” said Mr. Longfellow in his memorial address; 
‘‘and so she was strong and calm, clear-sighted and sweet- 
hearted. Around and beneath her were the everlasting arms.” 
CeiLia P. Wooley. 


BOSTON ARTISTS. 


Boston artists have been under unusual creative pressure 


their work be any evidence of recent inspirational activity. 7 
A sort of perpetual art festival from November to May with ~ 
eroups of canvasses of wide and splendid variety from the 
studios of such artists as the late George Fuller, I. N. 
Gangengigl, Chas. H. Pierce, Elizabeth Boott, Appleton 
Brown, G. P. Vinton, John Enneking in oils, and Ross 
Turner, Chas. Hassam, Winslow Homer, in water-colors, 
and the unique etcher J. MeNeill Whistler, all of whom 
besides many others, have held individual public exhibitions 
supplemented by the annual Art Exhibits of the Art) 
Paint and Clay Clubs and the interesting collection of water 
colors and black and white work at the Art Club building. 

It is both significant and refreshing to see in much of 
this work an honest effort for originalty for producing some- 
thing that is distinctive and American, and to see germs — 
at least of native art types which may be the foreshadowing 
of that new art era which all the world is looking for. 

This impulse, which is stimulating to-day in every studio 
a freer and broader style of work, may be traced to the late 
William Hunt, who was the first American artist filled with 
an enfranchising spirit, and who longed for us to stand nde- 
pendent of any foreign school and to evolve out of our own 
heart and hand an art bearing the greatness and breadth of — 
the American life and genius; and his valid successors in ~ 
this worthy endeavor, are such artists as George Fuller, — 
John Enneking, W. F. Halsall, Winslow Homer, while 


men of such true and fine genius as Ross Turner, G. P. 


tific study of theology,” was changed to read the “scientific 


Vinton, I. N. Gangengigl, Appleton Brown and 8. P. 


this past season if the many and striking exhibitions of 2 
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R. Triscott, are permeating the art world with high and 
beautiful aims, not to enumerate many others perhaps less 
gifted, but no less ambitious for genuine individual work. 
And imagination questions if artists beyond the New Eng- 
land hills would be interested to hear something more of 
their possible prototypes who are influencing growth on 
this side. 

George Fuller, the high souled dreamer, has finished the 
work given him to do and now rests from his labors. | His 
late passing away, while still seeming to stride towards a 
higher apex of beautiful creation, invests the lovely canvasses 
he has left with a heightened value which was substan- 
na tested by a publicsale. The strength of his work lay 
in his idealizing quality, harmony of tone, in the richest 
Titian coloring and Rembrandt lighting, and we contend 
that in no modern art are these characteristics so wholly 
united. Youthful subjects winged his inspiration, but he 
veiled even the fairest girlish face in the shadowiness of un- 
reality, producing a visionary effect as if the poetical appa- 
rition might while one’s eyes still linger upon it float from 
sight into the super-sensual spheres from whence it came. 
His landscapes too are deeply filled with the aroma of poetry, 
the skies and greens are modulated to the utmost harmony, 
and are pictures of the truest calibre. His paintings never 
startle or surprise, but they melt into one’s heart and lodge 
there forever. 

Mr. Fuller's artist mantle has fallen upon his friend and 
colleague John Enneking, a man with like poetical tempera- 
ment and with a like knowledge of the imaginative and 
heightening power of atmosphere. He paints an autumn 
landscape with all the glow and warmth of this bright 
season, yet shadowed by his inimitable vapor effects and 
deepened by the richest tone coloring. And he _ pos- 
sesses a peculiar susceptibility to the graces of childhood, 
as Mr. Fuller of maidenhood, and paints some lovely figures 
with much warmth and an almost masterly technique 
strongly biased towards Rembrandt lightings. And he is 
young and we count him bound to open up still further and 

igher this new realm of idea and form and to make them 
strong factors in American art. 

W. F. Halsall and Winslow Homer are prototypes in oils 
and water colors, marine artists of commanding power. Mr. 
Halsall’s brush has done some noble work within recent 
years, and with such a conscientious purpose “ to report ac- 
curately”’ what he has seen from his sea-island home that his 
canvasses appeal to the intelligence for their character and 
strength. His ships and waves are pregnant with life, his 
drawing is well nigh perfect, and whether picturing a stormy 
forecast of sky and water or the exultant sweep of a foam- 
crested sea under a blue and flashing sky, or the dawn over 
a midnight waste of water, it is the seain all its tumultuous 
energy and alive with: the breath of Heaven. And Wins- 
low Homer has touched the canvas with an almost magi- 
cian’s skill, and lo! what has he not wrought with water 
colors. His figures, sea, or even autumn hill-sides are 
tense with life.. There is a sort of heroism in his work, 
broad, bold and dashing without bound or limit ; surely he 
was emboldened by what he saw and felt to spread color 
with a fearless hand. And it is this independent strength 
coupled with the ideality of a Fuller which we hope to find 
_ Incorporated in the art of the future. 

Then here is Ross Turner, that unique charmer in water 
colors, who paints delicate visions of Venice wreathed in 
halo’s of mystic haze and shows the fineness as Winslow 
Homer has shown the strength of water color work. 


And Triscott, whose canvasses blush in morning and 
evening effects with the real breath of the hour upon them 
—most delightful bits of pure art. 

G. P. Vinton, the realistic and strong portrait painter, 
and whose warm flesh tints, rich and harmonious, challenge 
the skill of any artist, has made America his debtor by 
drawing the life size picture of Wendall Phillips, with a 
truth and masterly discrimination of the orator’s character, 
the self-contained power, the fixedness of purpose, the flash 
of scornful satire which the face and bearing of this por- 
trait well nigh re-create, that have placed the artist by the 
side of the foremost painters of our day. 

I. N. Gangengigl, though not American in training or 
artistic predisposition, still holds near communion with our 
brotherhood of the brush and does his work in our midst. 
He shows the direct influence of the Dutch genre painters, 
creating marvellously small, yet accurate and beautiful 
French figures, full of vivacity, sparkle, and a marked 
faithfulness to individual expression, which shows the artist 
a student of life as well as a dexterous manipulator of oils. 

And Appleton Brown, a true poet of nature, whose 
name brings images of apple blossoms, shadowy lanes, deep 
clear water, tender leaves and grass, with floods of sun- 
shine and May odors, completing the miracle of nature 
which he annually holds up to our hungering senses, just as 
the true counterpart of: it all springs from the earth about 
us. 

Chas. H. Pierce is one other faithful interpreter of field 
and moor and grazing cattle. His pictures are full of light 
and cheer, a human warmth of heart seems melted through 
them and makes one almost love the artist for his works’ 
sake. 

And so the city is full of growing and ripening genius 
whose influence one longs to see reach the Western prairies 
and then the plains, the mountains, and the sea again, catch- 
ing as it moves Westward something from the fertility and 
freshness of our larger younger life until it create such an 
atmosphere of inspiration and desire that the whole nation 
shall be stirred with artistic impulse, and the Michael 
Angelos and DaVincis of the new era be nurtured into life. 

FLORENCE HILTON. 


IN JESUS’ HOME. 
Hl. THE CHILDREN. 


“ What did the children do?” They played, and helped 
their mother, and some of them went to school. As always 
among the poor, they had their part to do in the household 
work,—being by so much better off than the children of - 
the rich. We may be pretty sure that Jesus did his part 
well. With the other boys he used to go out on the hill to 
find dry sticks for the oven (Jer. vii. 18); he helped at the 
olive and grape-gathering (Deut. xxiv. 20, 21); he spread 
the grapes on the house-top to dry; he sometimes went to 
the spring for water,—the Apocrypha say that once he broke 
his jar, but picked the water up and brought it home to his 
mother in his tunic! And, of course, he helped take care 
of his younger brothers and sisters. 

@& But what did they play?” They played a good deal, 
sometimes on the house-top, sometimes in the street or 
market-place. Joseph made them toys. For pets they had 


the dog, and perhaps a lamb and a bird (Matt. xv. 27; xii. 
11; J ob xli. 5). They made loaves and sheep and asses out 
of mud. Down at the spring they used to dam up the 
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water in little “‘fish-ponds.” Sometimes a dozen or twenty 
boys and girls played “wedding” or “funeral” together; 
(Matt. xi. 16-19). Possibly they played “Joseph and his 
Brothers,” or “ Little Samuel and Old Eli,” or “‘ David and 
Goliath,” or “ Daniel and the Lions,’’—acting out the stories 
of the Bible hero-boys. (Gen. xxxvii; 1 Sam. iii; Dan. vi.) 
When flower-time came round, we hear of a game which 
might be called “King of the May;” and as Jesus was pop- 
ular with the village children, and yet somehow a little dif- 
ferent from them, so that they were a bit in awe of him, he 
was apt to be chosen King and wear the crown of flowers. 
The Apocrypha tell us about some of these games and always 
mix up a miracle with the story: for instance, one story is 
is that Jesus, after making some mud-sparrows, clapped his 
hands and bade them fly,—off they flew! Another tells 
how a big boy broke down Jesus’ fish ponds because he was 
playing with them on the Sabbath day; Jesus told him to 
die,—presently he died! Indeed, according to the Apocry- 
pha, Jesus with his wonder-powers became the terror of the 
village. It shows that the people whose fancy made up 
these stories, thought that a God-boy would be known by 
his extra power rather than by his extra goodness. 

“ Were they brought up strictly?” To us it would seem 
so: somewhat as Puritan children were brought up two hun- 
dred years ago in New England. In Jewish homes the 
father was a master; but the mother was, at least, more 
nearly the equal of her husband than in most Eastern lands, 
and the children were brought up tenderly, though strictly, 
by both. (Mark x. 2-9; Prov. xiii. 24; Deut. xxi. 18-21). 
Of Joseph we hear nothing: he probably died, as an old 
tradition says, before Jesus began his publie work. But you 
know the name by which Jesus commonly spoke of God, 
and one likes to think it was his father’s justness and care- 
taking at home that made the name dear and natural. 
(Luke xi. 11-13.) As for the mother,—“ Paradise is at the 
feet_of mothers,” and “ God could not be everywhere, so he 
made mothers,” are two old Jewish sayings; and again we 
like to guess the proverbs true of Mary. Jesus began his 
work, it would seem, without the sympathy of his family 
(Mark ii. 21, 31-35; Luke xi. 27, 28; Matt. xiii. 57), but 
afterwards one, perhaps two, of his brothers became dis 
tinguished among the early Christians ; and three such sons 
in a family would betoken noble home-influences, and strong 
and impressive character in the parents. 

To obey one’s parents, and to fear Jehovah, were the 
child’s two great commandments: “ Honor thy father and 
thy mother.” (Ex. xx.12.) “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.” . (Prov. ix. 10.) Before the 
child could talk plainly it was learning that there was Some- 
One to whom Father and Mother were themselves as chil- 
dren. The family-prayers at morning and evening ; the ben- 
edictions at the table; the little case in the door-post; the 
blue fringe on the dress, and the queer little leather boxes 
which the father sometimes tied on his forehead and his left 
arm (“frontlets’” or “phylacteries,” Deut. vi. 8; Matt. 
xxill. 5); the day when the father staid at home from work 
and they had the good time,—all meant that Some-One. 
Twice every day, at morning and evening every Jew was 
expected to repeat the ““Shema” or “ Hear, O Israel,” i. e., 
the reminder-verses, Deut. vi. 4-9; xi. 13-21; Num. xv. 
37-41; and these verses were the first that the children 
learnt by heart. They were their Lord’s Prayer and “ Now 
I lay me.” So we know that it was on his father’s knee or 
his mother’s lap that Jesus learnt those words which he 
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mandment.” (Matt. xxii. 34-40.) 3 
They had no story-books or “ Wide Awakes” then; but — 
we know, again, just what stories the boy was told as he © 
grew up, and which he told over to the younger children ; for 
“when thou sittest, when thou walkest, at lying down and — 
rising up,” (Deut. vi. 7), it was made the father’s special | 
duty to teach his children about the nation’s great Jehovah. 
So they heard the stories of their far-away fore-fathers, — 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; of Joseph, boy, slave and ~ 
prince; of Moses, the savior and law-giver, and the wonder- — 
ful escape from Egypt; of Samuel, the prophet boy; of © 
great King David, above all; of Elijah, the hairy prophet; — 
of the people’s wicked idol-serving, and how terribly Jeho- — 
vah punished them for it by their long Captivity; then of — 
faithful Daniel in Babylon; of Ezra, the second Moses; and — 
of Judas, almost a new David, only one hundred and fifty ~ 
years before. That Jehovah was the One Sole God of | 
Heaven and Earth, the God of perfect righteousness; that 
out of all the nations he had chosen them, the Jews, to be his 
children ; that he always befriended the righteous, and that, — 
when his people were righteous enough, he would certainly — 
free them from the Romans, and exalt them again, and 
humble their enemies, as he had done before; and that 
sometime, before long probably, a great and righteous King, — 
the “ Messiah” would appear, and begin this very work of — 
deliverance,—all this was probably as “household words” in 
Jesus’ home. (Deut. vi. 20-25.) 
The nation’s history, the nation’s faith, and the nation’s 
hope were thus drilled together into the little Jew-boys from 
the-cradle up. As they grew up, they took part in the © 
household-worship, and the Sabbath rest and >—at 
once holy day and holiday; by and by they attended the Syn- — 
agogue service; they learnt to understand about Feasts, 
half-feasts and fasts, with their special food-details (Deut. — 
xvi; Ex. xiii. 8), and the avoidance of certain kinds of — 
meat at all times (Deut. xiv. 3-20), the frequent allusions — 
to the “ Law” and the “Temple” among the neighbors, the 
odd conduct of the Pharisee in the street, the , 


respectful salutations to the Scribe in the market-plate ~ 


(Matt. xxiii. 5-7), the village caravans setting off, fromtime ~~ 
to time to attend the Feasts in Jerusalem. (Luke iii. 41.) 
All these influences pressed\one way,—all shaped the child- — 
ren into “Jews.” An unjewish Jew could hardly be. 2 

Still, Joseph was probably no Pharisee. Jesus may have — 
caught an early dislike to religious forms and rites from the 
family indifference to “pot-and-cup” religion. And the | 
proverbs and parables and words from Psalm and Prophet ~ 
oftenest on his parents’ lips were probably those about serv- 
ing the Lord by the pure heart and clean deeds. (Ps. xv.; 
Mic. vi. 6-8.) He may sometimes have seen his father 
pull their lamb out of the ditch on the Sabbath day, and 
heard some rigid Sabbath-keeper blame him. (Matt. xii. — 
11.) And when Mary talked to the children about Jeho- 
vah, she doubtless spoke as if he were a good Father in 
Heaven, who would take care of them in their littl home, 
as well as of their nation, if they were true to him. Per- 
haps she used to sing bits of Ps. exlv. and ciil., as she went — 
about her house-work. 
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A Club is the next best thing to this, strung like a harp, - 


with about a dozen ringing intelligences, each answering to 
some chord of the macrocosm. They do well to dine togataal 


afterwards told the lawyer were “the first and great com- 


once in a while. A dinner party made up of such elements 
is the last triumph of civilization over barbarism.— Holmes. 
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UNITY. 
God; and that such temples can be built only of the com- 
mon stones that lie about us. 

“Love and faith and purity, a noble heroism, a nobler 
patience, can round the poorest life into the perfect propor- 
tions of the largest and the best, and without these that 


which is richest in outward opportunity consists of beggar- 
ly elements, and of these alone.” 


BON VOYAGE. 


There’s not an hour but from some sparkling beach 
Go joyful men, in fragile ships, to sail 

By unknown seas to unknown lands. They hail 
The freshening winds with eager hope and speech 
Of wondrous countries which they soon will reach. 
Left on the shore, we wave our hands, with pale 
Wet cheeks, but hearts that are ashamed to quail 
Or own the grief which selfishness would teach. 
Oh, Death! the fairest lands beyond thy sea 

Lie waiting, and thy barks are swift and staunch 
And ready. Why do we reluctant launch ? 

And when our friends their heritage have claimed 
Of thee and entered on it, rich and free, 

Oh! why of sorrow are we not ashamed ? 


—IHf1, H. ( Helen Hunt Jackson.) 


Lorrespondence. 


FROM NORTH DAKOTA. 


Editor of Untty :—The Hermit has been busy ever 
since his return from Conference preaching a crusade against 
superstition and bigotry. He preaches in public on Sun- 
days, and from house to house during the week, distributes 
tracts, and does what little he can to advance the cause of 


Every Other Saturday for June 21st contains a most | 


suggestive sermon by Professor Everett, of Cambridge, on 
“The Beggarly Element in Life,’ which he finds among 
others to be the disposition of many to consider the higher | 
value false and the dregs of life most real because they 
the thickest. 

“The great mistake is to think that the share which the 
soul contributes to life is less real than the share which the | 


plated by the beatitudes, the spiritual element were less real | 
than the material. What the soul sees is the truth. 1f it. 
sees the divine form of God in the universe, in which a_ 
microscopic gaze finds only a myriad details of purely. 
physical relations, it sees the grand truth of the universe ; 
just as it is the human gaze from the proper stand-point, and | 
not the microscope, that sees the truth of the painting. If) 
the universe consist only of a few material elements, all the 
more real must have been the divine breath that could alone 
enlarge these into the magnificent proportions which we see 
and fill them with beauty and glory. If the religions of 
the world, in their poor outward history have been so earthly, 
so meagre, so full of error, all the more mighty, all the | 
more real must have been the religious faith and instinct 
that so transformed these elements, that filled them out, so 
that they became the grandest, the sublimest, the most 
powerful, the tenderest, the sweetest factors of history and 
life. 

“These considerations which may quicken our faith in 
the highest and best outside of us, may show us also the 
meaning and object of our individual lives. You tell me, 
poor child, that your bubble has proved to be only soap and 
water; as if we did not all know what it was made of; and 
as if its beauty were any the less real for that; as if it mat- 
tered to the divine beauty what might be the nature of the 
material in which for the moment it enshrines itself. You 
say your life consists only of a few beggarly elements. 
Very well, God had only such out of which to create the 
universe, but he breathed his spirit into them, and we see 
what was the issue. These were-all that the purest and 
best have had out of which to make their lives, but they 
put their soul into them, and they grew into shapes of divine 
beauty. All that you and I have to do, is to put our soul, 

to breathe our spirit, into our lives; to draw down the spirit 
of God and breathe that into them; and they shall be large 
and beautiful. Know ye not that ye are the temples of 
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body contributes to it; as if in the circumstances contem-|™ hool house at Hyde Park in the afternoon. 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion. On Sun- 
25th, he preached at Carlisle to a small but en- 


May 30th he preached in the evening at Beaulieu. The 
ight was stormy and disagreeable, but several people as- 


Sunday; June Ist, had an appointment to preach in the 
In the fore- 
noon he went to the Presbyterian Church where he heard 
his final doom pronounced. The minister (who had refused 
to announce the Hermit’s appointment,) said that Unitari- 
ans would all be lost. They could not possibly be saved. 
There was no help for them. In the afternoon it was dis- 
covered when too late to make any other arrangement, that 
the district clerk had locked the school house, put the key 
in his pocket, and gone off with it, so the Hermit and his 
friends were shut out. 

During the following week the Hermit visited some 
friends in Manitoba, where he had an interesting talk with 
an intelligent young man, a teacher, on the subject of Bible 
inspiration, and gave the young man Dr. Clarke's tract on 
“The Inspiration of the New Testament ;’—also, “ Why 
I am a Unitarian,” and the Conference number of Unity. 

Sunday, June 8th, held another service at Carlisle. Con- 
cregation twice as large as before. 

Yesterday, June 15th, the Hermit preached in a country 
school house, ten or twelve miles from Carlisle, to an audi- 
ence of thirty or forty attentive listeners. 

There are a few out here who are able to bear strong 
meat, but most of the people are in an infantile condition, 
and will have to be fed on milk for some time yet. The 
Hermit is trying to give them good milk, the pure unadul- 
terated article. Some hear him gladly, others think he is a 
dreadful man and will net hear him, or read the tracts he 
distributes;and they do all they can to prevent others from 
hearing and reading. 

NATHANIEL THE HERMIT. 


LET THERE BE LIGHT! 


Dear Uniry:—In my last communication to you | 
started with a narrative of “ How and why I came here; 
namely within the sphere of Unitarianism. ‘That narrative 


I designed to give at length. Meantime however, I was so 
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fortunate as to find the opportunity to mingle, not in 
thought merely, but in fact, with a Unitarian congregation 
in Chicago ; was present also at the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, and at least part of the time, at the 
Western Unitarian Conference. I was greatly surprised at 
finding at both church and conferences, so many people as- 
sembled together whose sentiments and doctrines, as there 
expressed, were so much like my own, that I really felt my- 
self at home ; it seemed as though the world in its history 
had turned over a new leaf. I will change now the subject 
of the narrative to a statement of facts as developed. I 
was at the assembly of Unitarians; I came there to listen 
and to learn; I shall stay with them as long as the doctrine 
remaineth: “ Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion.” Though I came to stay, | am not content in being 
a sort of take-it-easy-sit-down—by no means. I came into 
this world to be active and to learn. It is a duty which I 
owe to my Creator, to myself, and to my fellow men, to 
make the best use of that mind and those limbs which the 
Almighty has bestowed upon me. I do not believe in the 
doctrine of Salvation by Faith as taught to me by the Lu- 
theran church ; at least I will not invest either money, body, 
or soul in such Salvation by Faith stocks as the orthodox 
clergy preaches. Faith is to believe. Now, then, my 
stomach is empty, craving for food, | am hungry, but | 
sincerely believe (imagine) there is a table with the choicest 
of victuals set before me to feast upon. I look, examine, 
and find no table, no provisions to eat. Oh! how down- 
hearted, discouraged must be that poor empty stomach. 
Now we as human beings, have not a body only, but a soul 
also. It too has its cravings, its desires; the desire for 
progress upward, upward to its God, its home where 
happiness is complete, the eternal salvation of man. To 
vet there, the Creator and Master-Mechanic placed within 
the machinery of our human existence three little wheels— 
Understanding—Reason—Free Will. He placed a gover- 
nor there also—Conscience. These wheels are placed there 
for activity. The whole machinery becomes worthless with- 
out the active movements of those wheels. God created 
man in His own likeness. (God saw it was necessary that 
those wheels be placed within the machinery of man. Hu- 
manity cannot arrive at perfection without the activity of 
those wheels. God and our human nature demand us to 
make the proper use of them that we may secure happiness. 
The orthodox clergy teaches, you must not think, you must 
not reason or judge—let your free will go unbridled. But 
you must Believe. Now if I am ever so firm a believer, 
but in violation of God’s law make no use of those moral 
faculties, those little wheels, can I be happy? No, and no 
one else can be. (God made this universe in its vast- 
ness, wherein we live and move, not by mere chance, but 
by the regulation of a law as eternal and infinite as itself. 
This unchangeable law, which regulates the life and death 
of every living thing; that prescribes the functions of this 
universal world, and the strict obedience of the animate 
and inanimate produces the harmony of creation. Faith 
never answers that purpose. Whosoever preaches ~Salva- 
tion to man by Faith, dispensing with moral conduct or 
character through life, is as bold a deceiver as the serpent 
was when enticing Eve to eat the forbidden fruit, the ap- 
ple, and it matters not from what denomination it cometh. 
Faith without work, that is, moral conduct, such doctrine 
is dangerous. Dangerous to the person; dangerous to any 
community, dangerous to any Government. The doctrine 


conduct, is poisoning the purity of the soul, degrading hu- 
manity; whereas the object of religion is and should be to © 
elevate humanity to perfection and happiness. It makes — 
the soul a stranger to God, a stranger to human happiness. ~ 
From the general doctrine as preached now by the orthodox — 
clergy, one would conclude that the Almighty God de ~ 
serves at their hands no more respect than is by a weak- ~ 
minded young man bestowed upon the mother of the young ~ 
lady he iscourting. In his estimation he sees in the young ~ 
lady his idol; and orthodoxy preaches in fact about. noth- 
ing else than its idol—the Son. God and his laws are of © 
very little consequence. Salvation by faith in the Son, is — 
their great theme. What is the result? Is mankind : 
earth made happy thereby ? Is morality and moral conde % 
in life awakened, guided, and promoted? Look about your- —~ 
selves throughout the country, count the jails, the work- ~ 
houses, the penitentiaries, count the inmates, inquire of those ~ 
inmates to what church denomination he or she, his or her 7 
parents belonged to, and I venture to predict that, as for the 
majority, they claim connection with some church that 
preaches Salvation to manby Faith. The violation of God's 
laws begets the violation of human laws; hence it appears 
self-evident, that orthodoxy cannot exist without prisons, 7 
without the devil, and without hell. Take the devil and © 
the hell out of their preaching, and their whole doctrine will ~ 
be as flat as a spoiled buckwheat pancake. We destroy our — 
bodies by disregarding the laws of nature. We destroy our = 
happiness, the sensitiveness of the soul, by disregarding the ~ 
moral law, the voice of reason, the dictates of conscienee. ~ 
Disregarding either law results in misery, a misery which ~ 
each one has to bear for himself. There is but one truth, and — 
that truth is God. There is but one true religion, and that 
religion is that whose object it is to elevate our humanit 
to perfection and happiness; that religion which giveth ~ 
glory to God, brings peace on earth, and cultivates good will 7 
to man. It is the doctrine entertained by Unitarianism— ~ 
doctrine of the One God, holy and just, full of wisdom, fall ~ 
of love—that answers to the object of religion. Taught | 
by the Lutheran church, I will rehearse and review in my ~ 
next communication the first of three principal articles of — 
Faith—*“ I believe in God, the Father,” ete., as near as my ~ 
memory will serve me. 4 
Yours truly, 
J. A. F. SCHEFFELER. 


The Study Table. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 3 
ard books of every description. may be obtained by addressing ~ 
the Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


, PIPPA PASSES. 


At first reading the characters in this poem make the 
usual impression upon the reader; that they are not distinct — 
creations ; that Browning himself speaks for them all. And — 
yet while to a degree it is true that they act alike and talk $ 
alike, on further acquaintance they assume distinctness and | 
individuality, or as has been said, we become so accustomed / 
to the common manner and diction that it seems like a — 
new dialect which we have mastered for the sake of its — 
literature. Especially is this true with the character of ~ 


of salvation by faith, dispensing with the necessity of moral 


Pippa, for Browning's style at its simplest fits poorly the — 
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language of a child. At first we laugh at her fancies, her 
shilosophy, her soliloquies that task our wits to follow her, 
but if we read the poem again, and again even, with little 
effort, she emerges from the haziness that surrounds her, 
not a serious pedantic little philosopher, ‘‘a Paracelsus in 
pantalets,” but a pure sweet happy girl, whose pious con- 
tentment with a hard lot, whose childlike shrinking from 
what is sinful, whose simple enjoyment of her flowers, the 
birds, the sunlight and her one sweet holiday, really wins 
our love and touches us nearer to our tears than our smiles. 
She is not a mere peasant, but a descendant of a noted 
family. Her fancies themselves are not really unchildlike, 
but Browning finds it hard to speak the language of a 
child. Perhaps his life with a woman who wrote poetry at 
the age of ten, and the influence of his own strange child, 
may in part account for it—From an Evanston Browning 


Club Paper. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL.* 


This little manual is intended to serve the purposes of both 
secular and religious instruction, its author expressing the 
hope that its unsectarian character may commend its use in 
the public schools, where the need of instruction in those 
branches and principles pertaining to the rights and duties 
of citizenship and the nature of government is felt more 
than ever before. 

The contents of Mr. Dole’s text-book are arranged in the 
form of brief simple statements of the subjects treated, 
accompanied by a list of questions covering the same matter, 
and the subject is divided into four parts, entitled Political 
Duties, Economical Duties, Social Rights and Duties, and 
International Duties. The sub-topics show on what a com- 
prehensive scale the book is planned, and indicate the 
thoroughness with which the various parts are treated. The 
work impresses us as one of the most helpful and suggestive 
of its kind, and though we share the author’s doubt as to 
the popular acceptance it will receive in our Sunday Schools, 
it cannot but prove of great service in other directions. 
The subject of which it treats is one however that might 
well receive further attention at the hands of the Sunday 
School instructor. Every church numbers in its member- 
ship a class of young men who would derive the greatest 

rofit from a course of lessons like that laid out in Mr. 
Dole’s manual, and it will be a sign of progress when such 
work is undertaken. 


GC FF. W- 


CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING.+ 


In this little volume, seemingly the outgrowth of a quar- 
ter century of experience and a deal of study which we 
commend to the thoughtful perusal of the discontented 
house-wife, the author has endeavored to solve the vexed 
problem of how to make housekeeping light, easy, simple, 
social and economical; and seems to have succeeded pretty 
well to her own satisfaction. The vital question now is, 
whether her solution of the problem is practical. The vol- 
ume is divided into ten short chapters—I. ‘“ Men and Wo- 
men contrasted.” II. ‘Housekeeping Anarchy.” III. 


* Tue CiTIZEN AND THE Neioupor. By Chas. F. Dole. Boston: Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society. Paper 20 cts.; cloth 25 cts. 


+ Co-opeRaTIVE Hovusekeerine. How not to Do it and How to Do it. 
Melusina Fay Peirce. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: 
sen, McClurg & Co. pp. 189. $1.00. 
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“Charles W. Elliott’s Indictment of Civilization.” LV. “The 
Pioneer in Co-operative Housekeeping.” V. “ How not to 
do it.” VI. “Howto do it.” VII. “The Obstacles to 
Co-operative Housekeeping.” VIII. “The Waste of the 
‘Girl of the Period.’” LX. “Women in the State.” X. 
“Conclusion.” The thread of contrast from chap. I. runs 
through the book. Men do their work by association, organ- 
ization, system, while woman plods along alone. The book 
contains food for reflection, suggestions for reform. 


A COUNTRY DOCTOR. * 


The author of “Country By-ways” has become well 
known through her sketches—admirable in their way—of 
rural New England. And this her latest contribution 
would but for its more pretentious claims be welcomed as 
another admirable sketch. “A Country Doctor,’ however, 
is offered as a novel. This fact makes it amenable to a 
different standard from that applied to the author's earlier 
works. Only a great novel can well dispense with plot and 
incident; the present book has practically neither, all it 
has left is the local coloring and the characters. The former 
is without doubt exquisite, as the author long since gave us 
the right to expect. The characters, if we except the hero- 
ine, who deserves a paragraph for herself, are remarkably 
life-like on the surface, while they lack individuality in 
action and motive. 

Nan Prince, the “Country Doctor,” is introduced in her 
babyhood at the opening of the book. She is left an orphan 
in the third chapter, and her education comes under the 
control of a benevolent old doctor with theories. In part 
unconsciously and in part designedly he brings her up in 
such a way that she comes to regard the study and practice 
of medicine as her duty, and being a conscientious girl, she 
refused the love that would have come into her life, and 
offered herself a willing sacrifice on the altar of Aéscula- 
pius. Miss Jewett no doubt thought that originality for- 
bade her to let her heroine follow in the foot-steps of Dr. 
Breen and Dr. Zay, but in choosing her example for the 
other side of the question we think she has made a great 
mistake. True, she tells us many times explicitly, some- 
times putting the words into Nan’s own mouth, that Nan 
is made for a doctor’s work rather than a woman’s, but this 
is implicitly denied by a hundred unconscious touches 
which one feels rather than observes. Rarely have we laid 
down a story with so deep a regret as we feel for this 
charming girl sacrificed to a theory. C. H. K. 


ee 


In the preface of “At Home in Italy” + the authoress 
likens travelers to the animal who carries his house on his 
back, withdrawing to his shell at the approach of anything 
conflicting with his experiences and prejudices; and this is 
intended as a help, in some degree, towards a right under- 
standing of Italian habits and customs, which habits and 
customs she seems to consider peculiarly difficult for Amer- 
icans to understand. Though she admits that in these days 
one can travel through Europe without changing one’s 
habits of life, she very truly adds that in such ways one 
does not see the best or get at the real life of any country. 
While there must be great similarity in all works of travel 


*A Country Docror. By Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


& Co. 16mo, pp. 331. $1.25. 
+At Home in Iraty. By Mrs. E. D. R. Bianciardi. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1884. 16mo, pp. 300. $1.25. 
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this does differ in the details which Mrs. Bianciardi can 
give authoritatively—as to the climate of different localities, 
the sort of clothing required, prices of lodging, board, etc.; 
and much valuable information is given as where the most 
comfort can be obtained at a moderate expense. She also 
expresses great surprise “at the facility with which Ameri- 
can physicians recommend to patients a Kuropean voyage, 
* * * a measure to be advised with the greatest cau- 
tion.’ ‘The work abounds in amusing anecdotes, showing 
the native characteristics of the lower classes, and legends 
belonging to the places described. Altogether it may profit- 
ably and pleasantly while away one’s idle half hours. 
L. F. FurRNEss. 


The author of Rutledge has been gaining experience and 
firmness of touch, and Phoebe,* in its treatment, is a far 
more finished and careful work than her early ones. The 
style is easy, the interest well sustained, and the female 
characters particularly are sketched with considerable power 
and insight. The book is good in so many ways that we 
wish we could say it were in all. But it opens with a sin 
that shadows all the pages, and rises to no moral elevation 
that would justify the introduction of this degradation. 
Such sins are in the world, and preachers and reformers 
may not ignore them, but in a novelist whose ambition is 


apparently merely to write an interesting tale, the choice of 


this field is a fault no less in an zsthetic than in an ethical 
sense. We will not quarrel with a summer novel because 
it is not profound, but we do not want it founded on a 
theme that makes us hesitate to offer it to a friend. 


L. A. L. 


The death of Sam Ward, in the seventy-sixth year of his 
age, occurred recently at Pegli, Italy. The standard pre- 
fix ‘‘ well-known’ may well be allotted to him, for during 
his long, exciting, and really useful life, Mr. Ward attained, 
in varied circles, a reputation which at the time of his death 
might properly be called world-wide. He is survived by 
two sisters, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Luther Terry, 
of Rome. The son of the latter by her marriage with the 
late Mr. Crawford, the sculptor, is F. Marion Crawford, the 
popular novelist. It was at the suggestion of his uncle that 
Mr. Crawford wrote his first novel, “ Mr. Isaacs.” Uncle 
Horace Bellingham, in “Dr. Claudius,” is Uncle Sam 
Ward drawn ‘to the life. 
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Francis H. Underwood, author of the Whittier, Long- 
fellow and Lowell biographies, is a Kentuckian by birth, a 
He 
is very handsome, being tall and well made, with florid face, 
white beard, fine features, and brilliant brown eyes. His 
It is rumored that 


widower with two grown daughters and a young son. 


manners are fine and his nature genial. 
he will write the life of Wendell Phillips. 
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A good excuse is needed for writing a book in these days 
When a Briareus-handed press is sending out new publica- 
tions by the score every week, and a much better excuse is 
needed for printing a volume of poetry, which the work 
before ust is not, since it shows neither grace of expression 
nor any powers of thought or imagination above those of 


*Puorse. By the author of Rutledge. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1884, 16mo, pp. 332. $1.25. 


tABovE THE Grave. J, Dunbar Hylton, M. D. New York: Howard Challen 


the Gifted Hopkins order, whose effusions crowd the cor- 
ners of the rural newspaper. The pretentious conceit that — 
could issue a book filled with such trashy sentiment and 
weak jingling rhymes as this, is invulnerable to all rebuke, 
and better deserves the obscurity of complete silence. 

Cc. P. W. 


The Browning movement seems to be progressing in in- 
terest and popularity among the lovers of high thought and 
noble literature. The prospectus of the Friends in Couneil, 
a large and flourishing literary society in Quincy, I[Il., shows 
a quarter-section of time and labor to be spent upon the 
study of this author, and word reaches us through a number 
of our exchanges that Lawrence Barrett is bringing home 
with him from England a revised copy of The Blot on the 


Scutcheon, to produce on the stage the coming season. 


The Manhattan for June contains a paper on “The 
Brownings,’ by K. M. Rowland, which offers much bio- 
graphical and autobiographical matter that will be of value 


‘ 


The Religious Tract Society of London are about to 
issue a cheap edition of Lechler’s Life of Wicklif. 


Books received for notice since our last issue: 


Cookery FoR Beoinners By Marion Harland. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Co. 16mo, limp cloth, pp. 157. 60 cents. 

Maraie's Mission. By Marie Oliver. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
Co. l6mo, paper, pp. 404. 25 cents. 4 

Minco and other Sketches m Black and White. By Joel Chand- — 
ler Harris. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Chicago: ~ 


Jansen, McClurg & Co. 


Ratpo WaALpo EMERSON. 
York: 
Co. 


16mo, pp. 273. $1.25. 


An Essay. By John Morley. New 
Macmillan & Co. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & 
l6mo, paper, pp. 53. 20 cents. 
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THE DAISY. 


His name was Steinar, and he earned his living as an ex- 
pressman. His wife managed his little farm. People who 
always are on the roads and take their rest at the saloons, 


and mares, very often become coarse and rough. Many of — 
them succumb to the influence of liquor. Steinar had a ~ 
bit of both of these vices. He had a cold-looking face, when 
he walked there sluggishly beside his loaded wagon. Peo- 
ple said he was cruel to his horses and loaded heavily. 
Sometimes there could come a milder look over his face, 
when he saw children; for he was fond of children. He 
had not any child himself; that was the reason, perhaps, 
why he did not thrive at home, but always spent his time 
on the roads. 

He had his largest income by driving goods to the store- 
keeper, and that storekeeper had a little daughter. It was — 
very seldom to see such a charming pet as this little one, — 
and she and Steinar became good friends. From the time — 
she was able to speak, she stood on the threshold, when he 
came with his load, and shouted: ‘“hoo—hoo”’—to the — 
horse. Then he smiled and put her up on the top of the — 


treating one another with drams and talking about horses 
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load. Sometimes he had some candy and cake for her in| brink. He wiped his eyes with the coat-sleeve and threw a 
his pocket. She was allowed to pat the horses and pull out | withered flower down on the coffin. It was the same daisy 


hay from the bag to it. 

One day it happened that a big stone lay on the road 
and one of the wagon wheels struck against it. The horse 
backed and would not draw. Steinar jerked, but the horse | 
reared up. Then the veins in the temple of Steinar swell- | they were not good friends, these two, of course. That 
ed, and he became quite red in his face. Swearing, he | man had been at the storekeeper's house : and offered to drive 
grasped the whip, and with all his might he struck the poor | a little cheaper than Steinar did, and when Steinar one day 
animal over the back. The horse tugged, and the heavy | came to the store, he was informed that this load should be 
wagon passed over the stone; but the irl, who stood on | his last one. Steinar grew pale and clinched his teeth. 
the threshold, screamed, and running in, she hid her face | Then a cold smile spread over his face, and he said: “ It is 
in her mother's lap. Hallstein, of course, who has been out smirking at you 

At that time a contagious epidemic ravished the valley, | now—well, | do not care, there are other people than you, 
and many children died. ‘The little one at the storekeeper’s | storekeeper!’ But Steinar did care. That nighthe drank 
house was also taken seriously ill. Late in the evening one | himself drunk, and coming home he made such a terrible 
day Steinar got a message, that he must come down to the | noise that his wife ran away and hid herself. “ He should 
storekeeper as fast as be coul 1, the little girl was lying on | break every bone in that fellow, he should kill him!” 
her death-bed and wanted to see him. Steinar was drunk| A couple of days after that Steinar sauntered alone down 
that evening and lay asleep. When they at last had suc-|the road. It was just the day when Hallstein should come 
ceeded in shaking him awake, and he was told what the| with his first load to the store. He waited for him in a 
matter was, he suddenly became sober. He begged his wife | wild tract, covered with loose stones, and far from people. 
to pour some cold water over his head and asked her for | He knew that Hallstein was compelled to pass here. He 
some gum, in order to take the taste of brandy out of his| had tied his belt, with the knife in it, round his waist, 
mouth. Then he washed himself and put on hisbest dress. | if it should prove necessary, but he relied upon his big fists. 


he had received from her. 

Some time passed, and Steinar had become the same 
careless fellow as he ever was. ‘There was a man in the 
parish, who carried on the same trade as Steinar did, and 


He rather ran than walked, and several times he wiped 
something away from his eyes with the back of his hand. | 
Before stepping into the room where she was lying, he 
pulled off his boots and kept his cap in his hand, just as he 
used todo in the church. It was light in the room of the | 
little girl. The parents and the servants stood all round | 
the bed weeping. She had given away all her toys and all | 
other things she owned, so that everybody should get his, | 
because “she would now vo to Jesus,’ asshe said. But on 
the table beside the bed there stood a daisy ; she had not | 
given away that. It was the only flower which had grown | 


He looked ugly, his face was cold as ice and hard as stone; 
one of his hands he held clinched upon his knee. His eyes 
stared down the road like those of a hawk at the moment 
he catches a dove. He sat upon a rock and stirred himself 
up with exciting words. He grasped down in the sand 
and tore upa turf—then he was suddenly sitting as if spell- 
bound. He held a daisy in his hand. It had sprouted 
there amidst the stones. Steinar remained sitting, gazing 
at the flower—the room with the many candles in it, the 
parents who wept, the little pale and thin form that lay i in 


' another world. The day they buried the little girl, Steinar 


the bed, staring round with large sparkling eyes—he saw it 
distinctly. “mp here, Steinar—take that flower,” she said, 
“but then you must not beat the horse. It 1 is very bad to 
beat—God does not like those who beat.” His clenched 
‘fist opened. He heard clattering of horses hoof on the 
road. There Hallstein came with the load. ‘“ Hallo—do 
you sit gazing at the stars, Steinar?” he said in passing, 
‘or 18 it your profit you are looking for, now I go along 
with it.” Steinar did not answer, he did not move, he stared 
at the flower which he held in his hand. V ery late in the 
night he came home. His wife wongered why he hada 
daisy i in his hand and put itin a glass of water. She saw 
he had spent his rage for this time. During a whole week 


up in her little flower-bed. The parents had taken the | 
flower up with roots and placed it in a flower-pot, and she 

had enjoyed looking at it very much. ‘ You asked for 
Steinar, here he is,” whispered the mother, bending to- 
wards her darling. The ttle girl opened her eyes,—how | 
large and sparkling they were! But how pale and thin she | 
had grown! She looked at Steinarsmiling. Steinar stood 
with the bang down in the forehead as shameful; he did 
not dare to glance at her, because it moved him so strangely. 
“There, Steinar! you shall have that flower,” she said, and | 
her voice sounded so soft and weak—‘* but then you must 

» not beat the horse. It is very bad to beat anybody—God | 

| does not like those who beat.” Her voice quite expired, Steinar did hardly “speak a word; he moved sadly about. 

~ and she shut her eyes. The ice cover round Steinar’s heart | Then he said to his wife: “To- day I have sold my proper- 
melted, and he commenced to sob so violently that he was | ty I do not like to stand here any longer. I will go to 
obliged to leave the room. Coming in again, she was dead. | town.” And Steinar went to town. 

Steinar took the flower-pot and walked home. Te did | Many years after that we meet our friend Steinar as a 
not tell his wife what had happened, only asked her to take | laborer down at the pier. He had tried many kinds of 
care of the daisy and give it water when he was away. He! work, this was the last one. He was more sprightly and 
had placed the flower before his bed, and as long as. the) merry than before and was known at the custom-house for 
flower was in the room, Steinar behaved gently. He did) his caustic tongue. The people feared him because his jokes 
not swear, he did not thump the table, he spoke in a lower | were very often solid and rough and always at their expense. 
tone and walked on tip toe. He often stood staring at the | People also said he loved whisky too much, and certain it 
flower, and then it looked like as if his thoughts were in| was that Steinar had his spells of drinking, and as long as 
that was going on he acted quite as mad. He thumped 
the tables and struck the walls, and broke into pieces all the 
crockery he caught hold of; but he never attacked people. 
Those spells he had regularly, when somebody had cheated 
or maltreated him. Else he was oa natured and especial- 


attended the funeral procession. The parents and the rela- 
tives went up on the brink of the grave and said her the 
last farewell. When they were about to shovel the earth 
on the coffin, Steinar appeared as by chance there on the 
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ly friendly towards children. One could often see him in 
passing the public park put his heavy bag down from his 
shoulders and look at the children playing there among the 
trees. His wife had also noticed that Steinar most eve ry 
Sunday during the summer, when they were out walking 
tovether, proposed to go to the Botanic Garden, and there 
was a field quite covere a with daisies. In passing here, he 
always played tired and sat down at the roadside. Then) 
he took one and another flowe TY, looked at it, and plucked the | 
petals by and by, while he sat there musing. Sometimes 
he would sigh whe n he rose to go home, just as if some- | 
thing we ighe d down upon him. The wife. remembered all 
the times in the valley, when he returned home with such a | 
daisy, how earnest and meek he had been; but she did not 
dare to ask him about it. So it happened once when Steinar 
had one of his drinking spells, that she in her distress ran 
out into the field and gathere di in a hurry a handkerchief | 
full of daises and came and presented them to him. But so_ 
mad as he then grew she never saw him before. He struck | 
the handkerchief so that the flowers flew in all directions. | 
and told her to take away that dirt or he would not be respon- | 
sible for what he did. The woman gathered trembling the | 
daises together and carried them away. She did not dare | 
see him the first couple of hours. She heard him walking | 
up and down in the parlor like a teased beast in its cage ; 
he spoke loudly with himself and struck the table and the 
chi \Irs. 

One day in the fall Steinar as usual was down at the pier. | 
A steamer was just ready to start, the sky was cloudy, and | 
the air chilly. Steinar stood smiling and looked at a little | 
girl on board. She had yellow hair and reminded him | 
exactly of the little one at the storekeeper’s house. The} i 
little d: ling stood bending over the shipboard, waving her 
hand to grandmamma and grandpapa, who stood on the | 
pier. Her mother stood behind her laughing. At the| | 
moment the steamer took full speed the mother had turned | 
away, and the child, who had stretched herself further out 
to see the foaming pearls, plunged into the water. A 
piercing scream from the mother—* Stop and back !"— 
commotion among all the passengers! At the same mo- 
ment Steinar had thrown off his cap and jacket and jumped | 
after her. He was a very poor swimmer, but his will helped | 
him. He caught hold of her the second time she appeared 
on the surface, and he held her head above the water until 
a boat came and saved them both. When the child was 
handed to her mother she took it, sobbing, and carried it 


daisy.—Is not that true? 


| 


the little girl, returned and asked for him, he lay and 
spoke in fever delirium. The sickness had turned inflam- 
mation of the brain. The wholesale-man-sent his physician 
to him, ordered medicine, brought down better bed-clothes, 
and did all he could, but Steinar grew worse and not better. 


Still he had some moments when he talked quite sensible. 
| One day he turned in his bed and stared around him. 


‘Where is she?” he exclaimed—*‘and the daisy ?—oh,—I 
see—lI only dreamed it.” His wife asked what it was. 

“| dreamed | was in a dark valley,” he said, “‘slopes on 
both sides covered with stones, just as the place where I 
waited for Hallstein. A dread came over me, and I could 
not find the way; then it twinkled far, far away, like a star 
gliding forward, and it was she who came, and she held the 
daisy in her hand: and the daisy had not faded as that one 
she got in the coffin,—it was fresh as the time I received 
it, and it shone both from the flower and from her; and 
she put her little hand into mine and said she would lead 
me to Jesus.” 

Steinar paused for a while, then he mumbled: “She will 
come for me in due time, | sup ypose—l do not dare to go to 
the Lord, sinner as I am, unless she takes me PSE the 
| have never beaten man nor 
horse since that time. You may prove that, if she should 
come.—But it is far off—tar off—dawn to me.” 

Steinar grew more and more restless every day. He talked 
always about the little girl and the daisy; he did not dare 
to sleep, if she should happen to come, he said. Then one 
morning very early there was a knock at the door of the 
mere hant, and in walked a plainly-dressed woman. She 
had a daisy in her hand. ‘“ You may excuse me for com- 
ing so early,” she said, wiping her tears away with her 
ule ‘eve,—* but Steinar is so awful poor to-day I cannot keep 
him in bed. Will not you do me the favor to lend me your 
little daughter just for a moment, agd let her step in to 
him with this flower in her hand? Then he would become . 
calmer, | am sure—’’ 

“ Well._—but tell me— 

“1 will tell you another time, Sir, if you please ,—only 
let the girl follow me now, and that in a hurry. 

The little girl was h: astily dressed and followed. 

Steinar burned in fever; he moved wearily in his bed; 
he saw many bad Visions. He had risen on his elbows and 
fixed his glaring eyes on the door; then the door suddenly 
opened, and on the rays of the morning sun glided toward 
him a little girl with yellow hair and a daisy in her hand. 


into the saloon; it lay on her arms like a broken lily; the 
water ran from her gown and her yellow hair. After a 

while the mother returned with her face shining with joy: 
“She lives! God be praised! she lives!” 

Then the father took up his pocket-book, but his hand 
shivered so that he scarcely could find his money. He ap- 
proached Steinar with tears in his eyes, thanked him and 
gave him a handfull of money. “ That is all I have now,’ 
he said, “but T will see you again, when 1 return in a 
week. What is your name and address?” Steinar told it, 
and he noted it in his book. Steinar jumped in the boat 
and was landed. He was quite’ wild with joy; he waved 
his many bills in his hand and invited all his comrades to 
the nearest saloon, as many as would, and they did not hes- 
itate. The water ran from him, but he did not care. “The 
clothes will become dry in time, and if I become too chilly 
[ can oil the machine with some whisky.” But how often 
he oiled the machine, it would not help. Steinar took 


seriously ill, and when the wholesale-dealer, the father of 


Steinar cried out with joy; he stretched his arms toward 


her—then his head dropped on his pillow, and he was 
dead. 


Steinar was laid in his coffin. He had a smile round the 
stiffened mouth, and between his folded hands he held—a 
daisy. 

IX RISTOFER J ANSON, 


WHEN IT RAINS. 


Do?—like the things in the garden; oh 
Just keep quiet awhile and grow. 


Do?—like the bird. | It shuts its wings 
And waits for the sun. Do you hear? 


Do?—like the lilies. Let it beat. 
Nestle below it, and be sweet. 
— Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 


It sings. 
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| Incase a subscriber wishes his paper dis 
continued, law and ethics alike require him 
first to pay all arrearages if any are due. 

Contracts for advertising in Unity can be 
made by applying to Messrs. Lord & 
Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. Rate 
per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must be 
on meial. 


’ Notes from the Field. 

7 CHILDREN’S Day.—The Northwestern 
|) Advocate of the 18th inst. devotes three 
4 columns to notes from the churches of 
)» the Children’s Day. In the majority of 
» cases a common service containing re- 
u ‘Sponsive readings, songs and _ chorals 
: Seems to have been used. In all cases 


" there was a quickening of. nobler life and 
» fTipening of tender sentiment. 
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» McLean, IL_.—Brother Effinger, our 
i _ minister at large, preached in the Con- 
) Sregationalist church at this place, morn- 
)) ing and evening, on the 22d ult. The 
local paper says, “whilé many of his 
- 1 may prove new and strange toa 
large portion of his hearers, no one can 
| help being impressed by his gentlemanly 
>) bearing. He is a pronounced Unitarian 
and does not beat about the bush while 
» handling doctrinal subjects.” 


lowa Ciry.—Rev. Mr. Clute, the 
* Unitarian minister, took part in the in- 
» troductory service of the baccalaureate 
» exercises at this place on the 15th inst. 
ae The sermon of President Pickard was 
" progressive, practical and earnest. In 
» the morning of the same day a spirited 
"— summer service was held in the Unita- 
» mian church, at which there were christen- 
ings and receptions into church fellow- 
> ship. The local paper speaks encour- 
» aging words of the growth of the so- 
‘a ciety. 

i ENGLAND.—The Unitarians have just 
> lost one of the most venerable and noble 


>* 


Rev. William Gaskell. Mr. Gaskell has 
for many years been one of the untitled 
bishops of this body. Whether as a man 
of letters, a professor in one of their 
Theological schools or as a pastor and 
minister of a cheerful faith, he has 
always endeared himself in every capaci- 
ty. Asthe husband of the biographer 
of Charlotte Bronté, and the author of 
Mary Barton, his name has become iden- 
tified in a much wider circle than is 
reached by the Unitarian fellowship. 
Venerable and tender, after many years 
of usefulness he is gathered to his well 
merited rest. 


WATER vs. Fire.—Our friends of 
the Third Church in this city, under the 
lead of the pastor, Rev. J. Vila Blake, are 
about to start a very simple and needful 
charitable enterprise, which is sure to 
commend itself to other societies and in- 
dividuals, of kind-hearted instincts, and 
well-wishers of their kind. The Third 
Society proposes to construct a free ice- 
water fountain at the corner of Madison 
and Laflin streets, which, like the ma- 
jority of such cross-road localities in a 
city like Chicago, is occupied at every vul- 
nerable point witha saloon. It is natural 
thirst and not diseased appetite which 
supplies a large share of the saloon pat- 
ronage during the heated season, and we 
doubt not the cause of temperance will 
be well served in this kindly and judi- 


clous ex periment. 


THE QUEEN AS AN ECCLESIAST.— 
The Council of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association have petitioned 
through the Home Secretary her Maj- 
esty, Queen Victoria, as the “ Head of 
the Established Church,” praying her 
‘to remedy the wrong inflicted by the 
frequent and compulsory recitation in the 
Church of England of the Athanasian 
creed.’ Perhaps if the Queen were to 
read it herself a few times with intelli- 
gent emphasis, in the presence of her 
children, the desired result would be ob- 
tained quicker than through outside pe- 
tition. In discussing this part of the 
petition one gentleman spoke of the “in- 
sults heaped upon good men thirteen 
times a year in 14,000 places of worship, 
simply because they could not accept this 
extraordinary production.” 


AUSTRALIA.—Dr. Morehouse of Mel- 
bourne, a Broad Church bishop, has been 
rebuked from headquarters for allowing 
a dissenting minister to occupy an Epis- 
copalian pulpit. ‘ Legal advice from 


England” compelled him to announce 
that “in future he shall feel himself pre- 


E figures in their midst in the death of 


Ape. 


a denomination other than the Church of 
England to preach in any church or 
chapel of the Church of England.” 
—Rev. John Osborne, of Sydney, has 
been obliged to leave the leading Wes- 
leyan church of that city and to lead an 
independent movement which he calls the 
“Christian Platform,” on account of his 
freedom and bold treatment of social 
topics and his appreciation of the Catho- 
lic Church. The correspondent of the 
Inquirer says: “A mild Unitarianism, 
without the name, is preached to a good 
audience every Sunday by Mr. Osborne. 
He is free from the trammels of sect, 
creed or dogma.” 


Tue Irish AMERICAN.—Weare glad 
to see that T. W. Higginson in the Wo- 
man's Journal of the 21st ult., is able 
with his characteristic breadth to speak a 
good word for the Lrish American and to 
put in a timely protest against that too 
prevalent habit of even cultivated people 
of brutally disposing of them en musse 
as an element of unmitigated evil in 
American life. At no time more than in 
the heat of the political campaign is it 
desirable for the best American citizen to 
remember that American honor and our 
national union have been defended by 
thousands of Irish patriots who have 
drenched American soil with their blood, 
and to quote Mr. Higginson, “ a due pro- 
portion of Irish admixture will help, not 
hinder, American society ; through the 
sunny nature of the race, its humor, its 
physical courage, its warmth of heart and 
its strong domestic affections.” We are 
not unmindful that there are grave de- 
fects in the [rish character and that there 
are many dangers, physical and moral, 
incident thereto, some of which are forci- 
bly brought out in the article refered to: 
e. g. in eleven Irish families known to 
one woman, living in one small country 
town in Vermont, thirty-two out of forty- 
six children have died of consumption. 


Announcements. 


WISCONSIN CONFERENCE 


OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT CHURCHES. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


A conference of Delegates from Socie ies 
in the State, and of unorganized Liber- 
als in sympathy with the aims and pur- 
poses of this Conference, will be held on 
the eastern shore of Lake Koshkonong, 
Jefferson County, on the 8th and 9th of 
July, 1884; beginning on Tucs lay morn- 
ing, July 8th, at 9 o'clock. 


cluded from authorising any minister of 


As this is a hopeful experiment, in 


UNITY. 


view of a regular Annual Grove Meet- 
ing in Wisconsin, and as it is the meet- 
ine at which Officers should be elected 
and the work of the Conference laid out, 
we trust that a hearty response will be 
viven to this invitation. 

~ No formal programme will be present- 
ed, but it is expected that the following 
brethren will take part, viz.: Rev. J. LI. 
Jones, Rev. H. M. Simmons. Rev. John 
Snvder. Rev. J. Vila Blake, Rev. George | 
Batchelor, Rev. William (©. Wright, 
Rev. D. Utter and Rev. H. Tambs Lyche. 

Carriages will be in waiting at Kosh- 
konong Station, on the Northwestern 
Railroad, at the arrival of every train 
during the session of the Conference. 
Passengers on the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railroad make connection for 
Koshkonong Station at Milton Junetion. 
Passengers by the Chicago & North-| 
western Railroad make connection at Jef- | 
ferson Junction. Arrangements have | 
been made for the accommodation of | 
Delegates and a limited number of oth- | 
ers, in comfortable houses on the grounds, 
at the rate of one dollar ($1) per day for 
board and lodging, which will be the only 
expense outside of railway fare. 

Kach Society is requested to elect six 
Delevates and to insure their attendance. 
All others who are able to attend are de- 
sired to send their names as early as pos- 
sible to Rev. G. K. Gordon, rau Astor 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wa. F. ALLEN, President, 

J. H. Crooker, Neeretary, 

Gi. KE. Gorpon, Treasurer. 
Madison. Wis... June 12. LSS. 
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SPECIAL Novrice.—As the work of 
this Conference is designed to be direct- 
ed to the strengthening and extending of 
organized work in the State, Societies 
which have ceased to hold regular meet- 
ings, or which are without a Pastor, are 
urged to be represented by Delegates. 
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